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READERS WRITE 





Farm Labor and Farm Machinery 

Your article, “Machines and Farm La- 
bor” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 25), mentions 
that the Missouri sharecroppers blamed 
the Federal government for their plight, 
but that others claimed that the increas- 
ingly widespread use of farm machinery 
was to blame. From what I have read of 
conditions in the middle west, WPA, by 
hiring jobless farm laborers early in the 
depression and paying them more than 
farm-owners .could afford and working 
them shorter hours, ruined a good many 
workers for farm work. When work was 
offered, they wouldn’t take it, preferring 
to hold onto their WPA jobs. Thus, in- 
creased use of farm machinery was forced 
onto the farm operators ... 

Roscoe Leedy 

‘Toledo, Ore. 


* * . 


In “Machines and Farm Labor” we-read: 
“As a result of the increased farm mech- 
anization, about a million man-hours of 
agricultural labor a year have been wiped 
out in the last 10 years. -Also as a result, 
more than a billion man-hours of work 
have been created in the industries pro- 
ducing and servicing the machines” .. . 
Something is wrong about that. 

Alfred Hunt 
Redlands, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER regrets a proofreader’s error. In- 
stead of ‘‘a million man-hours” the figure should 
have read “billion.” —Ed.] 


Some Cycling History 

I read your article “Cyclists” (PATH- 
FINDER, Capital Chat, March 4) with 
much interest and pleasure ... I think 
it would have been peculiarly appropriate 
to have included the name of my compan- 
ion (Dr. Henry M. Schooley, for many 
years an eminent practicing dentist in 
Washington) as he alone rode into Boston 
awheel—my backbone (of my bike) broke 
just as we reached the city, compelling me 
to enter ingloriously in a wagon... 

The vehicle which John Killits and 1 
rode from Staunton to Martinsburg was 
a “sociable tricycle* (“sociable” or “soc” 
for short), not a “velocipede.” The veloci- 
pede . . . resembled the modern bicycle 
only in having two wheels tandem, a 
frame supporting the saddle, and a han- 
dle bar with which to turn the front 
wheel about a vertical axis for steering, 
no pedals. The rider propelled it by strik- 
ing the ground with his feet, alternately 
... In 1869, we had the “velocipede craze,” 
the machine of that day having a spring- 
supported saddle, and pedals and a brake 
on the front wheel. The wheels were of 
wood with iron rims and double-dished 
spokes; and the frame was of solid iron. 
This creation. was popularly known as 
the “boneshaker.” 

Max Hansmann 
Washington, D.C 


Mother Katharine Drexel 

In your issue of Feb. 18, you presented 
a timely, yet decidedly biased article on 
the “Negroes.” On page 4, you say, 
“White philanthropists like Julius Ro- 
senwald donated funds to promote Negro 
education.” You are silent about the 
Mother Katharine Drexel fund. Since 
1889, the immense wealth of Francis A. 
Drexel, banker of Philadelphia, has been 
used by his daughter for the welfare of 
the colored people and Indians of the 
United States. 


Unlike Julius Rosenwald, 


Katharine Drexel gave not. only her mil- 
lions, but also herself to the cause of 
Negro education . . . Vowed to a life of 
voluntary poverty, this noble woman has 
relinquished every cent of her vast wealth 
in favor of two very neglected races in 
this country . . . 48 educational and social 
centers in 18 states are being operated by 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, a 
religious organization of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church founded by this charitable 
lady 50 years ago ...1 am not attempting 
to minimize the work of Methodist or Bap- 
tist Churches for the Afro-American .. . 
M. J. Bowen 
Iowa City, la. 

[Julius Rosenwald clearly was mentioned in PATH- 
FINDER’s article as only one of many white bene- 
factors in the field of Negro education. Although the 
influence of the Catholic Church in Negro life is in- 
creasing, there are stil] 10 times as many Baptist and 
Methodist Afro-Americans as there are Catholic 
Negroes .—Ed.] 


On Foreign Policy 

I note your editorial, “It Can’t Be Legis- 
lated,” on foreign policy (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 11). As you say, “diplomatic ap- 
proaches must frequently be changed 
overnight.” ... The President aims to put 
military airplanes, made in America, 
where they will do the most good ... He 
is doing this at foreign expense, improv- 
ing American business, training war in- 
dustries to mass production so that if 
war actually occurs, America will supply 
machines instead of human lives as in 
the World war. In other words, he is 
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planning to do what is best calcy). 
harass and defeat German and 
power ... It may prevent war. 

met. B.C 
Missoula, Mont. 


* * * 





President Roosevelt is. right ip 
eign policy. The democracies mus: 
together or be subdued one by ., 
This is a good time to tell th. 
where our sympathies are ... 

Chris } 
Antelope, Mont. 


* * . 


We hear much these days of 
mocracies. Let us look into th: 
of one—namely, Great Britain—a: 
recalled in some of the stories th 
appeared in PATHFINDER duri 
past year or so. First, there was | 
of Ireland’s 700-year-long struge), 
independence against English ag: 

. . Next was reviewed the case 0! 
In 1847, Britain declared war on 
when she refused English opium 
cheaply in India and sold at high 
to Chinese addicts. Of course, Chi 

. Another war followed, and Brit 
tained the port of Hong Kong. 

Again, in PATHFINDER, we reac 
Palestine. In 1915, Britain secret!) 
ised the Arabs independence ji 
would desert Turkey. In 1917, sh: 
secretly promised the Jews a ho id 
in Palestine—more of John Bull’s du; 
ity. And this is our fellow democr: 

Here is why I write this. Lik 
dreds of thousands of others, I hay: ( 
boys growing up. If the insane alignment 
with the above described’ “demo: 
continues, these boys will have to dic | 
Britain may dominate the seas, 
Spanish Gibraltar, aggravate an Oricnta 
war by her distant base at Singapore, cvn- 
tinue her domination of India and extend 
her colonial domain as she did the 
last war. 


Arthur B. Naj 
Colfax, Wash. 


Botflies as “Animated Bullets” 

Apropos the botfly controversy in 
“Readers Write,’”’ March 4, would it nol 
be advisable that the government in its 
preparedness efforts, breed a few billion 
of these animated bullets to be turned 
loose on a prospective enemy in [ime 0! 
war? But if it were undertaken, a few 
conservative senators would insist upon 
airing the secret, thus giving other coun- 
tries a chance to develop probably cven 
a swifter bug. 

Howard B. Polis 

Byesville, O. 


More about the Flag and Patriotism 

The March 4 issue of PATHFINDER 
shows that our writing readers :; 
struggling with the question of t! n- 
pulsory saluting of our flag... ! «m4 
World war veteran; there is some(!ins 
about our country’s flag that gets hold 
of my heartstrings .. .I know I have t! 
highest conception of loyalty to it 

However, there is a psychologica! 
to this thing which our unspeakab!; s!0“ 
witted school heads seem unable tv 5'a5? 
Love cannot be forced, but a certain d 
gree of loyalty can be. The dictators °' 
the world force loyalty; yet it is a poise” 
ous, treacherous thing when gotte ()«' 
way; it will kill patriotism instead «! p” 
moting it. Suppose a mother would co" 
pel a child to caress her, so as to promo" 
love and appreciation in the child’s a" 
would it work satisfactorily, ©! 
breed. disgust? 


} ; 
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D. Roscoe Baldwit 





Bellefontaine, O. 
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INDIA— 


Soon It May Be One of Earth’s Worst Problems 


\+\ A chill September day eight 
( vears ago, a small brown man 


lad in a Shawl, sandals, horn-rimmed 
spectacles and a kind of white diaper 
stepped off the gangplank of the S. S. 
Raiputana at Marseilles, France, right 
into a swarm of waiting reporters. 
Instantly he was bombarded with 


questions. What attitude would the 
Mahatma take at the forthcoming 


London Round Table Conference on 
India? Was it true that he was going 
ty stay with an English hostess to 
show his love for the British people? 
What did he think of American wom- 


ill, even the silliest of the ques- 

the small bald man returned 

polite and smiling answers. Finally 

reporter mentioned the visitor’s 

ty costume. Mohandas Karam- 

hand Gandhi chuckled. “You people 

plus-fours,” he remarked. “Mine 

inus-fours.” Then he added se- 

sly: “If I came to live and work 

like an English citizen, I should wear 

dress of an Englishman. But I am 

here on a great and special mission, 

v loincloth, if you choose so to 

de be it, is the dress of my people, 
he people of India.” 

Gandhi’s “great and special mission” 

failed. Without having won the con- 

ons he sought, in “deep sorrow 

| deeper humiliation,” he went back 


dia. But meanwhile his name 
had become synonymous with his 
try’s struggle for self-rule. The 


\ahatma’s spinning wheel, his goats, 











the dignity with which he wore his 
loincloth even to Buckingham Palace 


had caught the imagination of the 
world. Two weeks ago when news- 


papers 12,000 miles away stopped their 
presses to headline the fact that Ma- 
hatma Gandhi had sipped a glass of 
orange juice, this 110-pound vegetarian 
re-established his right to go down in 
history as one of the most important 
figures of his age. 

110-POUND LEASH: Gandhi's or- 
ange juice marked the end of a four- 
day fast which the Mahatma had 
sworn to continue “unto death” unless 
the ruler of Rajkot, a state less than 
one-fourth the size of Rhode Island, 
reformed his autocratic government. 
While Gandhi starved on his hard col, 
shops closed all over India. The Brit- 
ish cabinet met in emergency session. 
The viceroy of India sent a special 
emissary hurrying to Rajkot with 
promises of British intervention. 
When the fast finally ended, all Eng- 
land heaved a thankful sigh. 

If Mahatma Gandhi could be wrap- 
ped in cotton wool and kept alive in- 
definitely, life would be much simpler 
for such British statesmen as India’s 
Viceroy, the Marquess of Linlithgow. 
While he lives, Gandhi is a conserva- 
tive leash holding in check, by power 
of personal example, his nation’s mad- 
dog hatred of the British. When he 
dies, the greatest governmental prob- 
lem on this planet is likely to explode 
in Britain’s lap. That problem is the 
relation of England to India; of the 
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The Elephant Is Giving Way to the Bus and India Has Made a Dangerous Discovery 











International 


Gandhi Checks a Mad-Dog Hatred 


mightiest empire on earth to one-fifth 
of the human race, 

To Americans, India seems very far 
away and Gandhi a comic character 
good for a laugh at fancy-dress balls. 
Within the next few years, however, 
both India and Gandhi are sure to 
affect the position of the United States 
in world affairs. Like it or not, Amer- 
ica has her fortunes closely’ bound 
with those of the British Empire. A 
successful Indian revolution would 
gut that empire of its rich and indis- 
pensable core; for nearly 75 per cent 
of all King George VI’s 500,000,000 
subjects live within India’s borders. 

HINDUISM’S HOME: Lapped on 
three sides by vast oceans and cut 
off from Asia by the highest mountain 
ranges in the world, India is a perfect 
geographic unit, a pear-shaped penin- 
sula 1,900 miles long and about as 
broad. The first Aryan invaders who 
poured over the Khyber pass from 
Persia unnumbered ages ago found na- 
tive tribes known as Dravidians al- 
ready inhabiting the peninsula. Driv- 
ing the Dravidians before them, the 
Aryans settled down in the plain of 
Hindustan, on one of the most remark- 
able farmlands known to man. Here 
the Indus and Ganges Rivers, through 
the centuries, had built a layer of mud 
and fine sand so deep that to this day 
no boring has ever reached its base. 

The native tribes were short, dark- 
skinned, and broad-nosed, their con- 
querors tall and fair. From the race 
prejudice born of these differences, 
India’s whole caste system evolved. 
To preserve the purity of their blood 





+ Hindu historians put the date at 3000 B. C.; 
archaeologists are not so sure. These Aryans should 
not be confused with present-day German “‘Aryans,”’ 
who have usurped the term to describe a parentage 
free of Jewish blood for three generations. The original 
Aryans have long since been absorbed by other races. 
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and to segregate the various types of 
quadroon and octoroon, the Aryan 
chiefs created an artificial social struc- 
ture. At the bottom were the Dravid- 
ians, to whom all menial labor was as- 
signed. Gradually the higher castes 
acquired aristocratic customs denied 
their slaves—such customs as child 
marriage and the now-illegal practice 
of suttee or self-immolation of widows 
on their husbands’ funeral pyres. 

Modern Hinduism’s social maze goes 
back to these ancient origins. Hindu 
society is a pyramid in five layers. 
At its tip are a few thousand Brahmans 
whose fair skins and aquiline noses 
bear witness to their Aryan descent. 
Priests who perform no manual labor, 
they worship the most intellectual of 
all Hindu gods—Brahma. 

According to Hindu mythology, the 
four castes—priests, warriors, mer- 
chants, and slaves—sprang from Brah- 
ma’s head, arms, thighs and feet re- 
spectively. The educated head (priests) 
worships Brahma. The strong arms 
(warriors) worship .Brahma’s_ two 
chief manifestations, Vishnu the crea- 
tor and Siva the destroyer, who sym- 
bolize male energy. The pleasure-lov- 
ing thighs (merchants) worship fe- 
male energy, as exemplified by Kali 
“the black one,” who is depicted as a 
naked black woman dancing on the 
breast of her prostrate husband. The 
calloused feet (peasants, servants) 
worship such humdrum gods as Gan- 
esha, the elephant-headed, pot-bellied 
god of common sense. Under the “feet” 
of India are some 80,000,000 Hindus 
without caste—the Untouchables, so 
called because their touch, their ap- 
proach, even their shadow is believed 
to defile upper-caste Hindus. 

Within each of the principal Hindu 
castes are. numbers of minute subdi- 
visions, totaling about 2,400 and set 
off from social contact with each other 
by strict class barriers. Each tiny 
sub-caste tends to worship its own 
favorite gods, so that a man’s deity 
is more or less his union badge, 

CULT OF THE COW: How is the 
caste system enforced? By Karma, 
the doctrine that a person’s station in 
life is the result of deeds committed 
in some former life. For example, the 
catechism-of an Untouchable Sweeper 
(cleaner of privies) runs somewhat 
like this: 

I am a Sweeper. I was born a 
Sweeper. I must die a Sweeper. I 
was very wicked or I would not have 
been born a Sweeper. If I try to bea 
gentleman it will set me back 50,- 
000 incarnations. If, however, I keep 
my place, I may be rewarded after 
thousands of years by being born a 
Brahman. 


Karma and cow-worship are the 
twin bases of Hinduism. In its high- 
est forms, cow-worship has a subtle 
theology much like Buddhism (by 
which Hinduism was influenced for a 
thousand years). The cow is regard- 
ed as the symbol of fertility. Because 
it is far too sacred to be killed, starved 
herds roam the countryside destroy- 
ing the peasant’s crops. For every 


(Continued on page 20) 











THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Quiet 


Whether by accident or design, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt last week had a com- 
paratively quiet time. Among his few 
activities, only three attracted much 
attention. 

Two of these involved domestic 
problems—relief and business recov- 
ery. In a special message, he requested 
for the second time that Congress re- 
store the $150,000,000 which it cut from 
his original request for additional re- 
lief funds (see col. 3). At a press 
conference, he disappointed those who 
had hoped he would back the drive 
for business tax revision; he said he 
had not yet been shown how changes 
could be made without reducing gov- 
ernment income (see page 5). 

The third major move was under- 
taken to strengthen further the Ad- 
ministration’s “good neighbor” policy 
in Latin-America. With his approval, 
the State Department raised the Amer- 
ican Legation in the Republic of Pan- 
ama to embassy status, for the purpose 
of increasing the “close and cordial” 
relations between the two countries. 
To be the first U. S. Ambassador to 
the little nation, which is now served 
by a minister, the President selected 
William Dawson of Minnesota, 53- 
vear-old minister to Uruguay. Imme- 
diately, Panama, a country of 468,000 
people, showed its appreciation by 
making its Legation in this country 
an Embassy. 

Meanwhile, the President took an- 
other step involving Panama. If Con- 
gress planned to increase the inter- 
coastal water connections in Central 
America, he indicated, he would rath- 
er double-lock the Panama Canal] than 
construct—a new waterway through 
Nicaragua. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week were as follows: 

@ He conferred with Claude G. 
Bowers, thin-faced U. S, Ambassador 


International 


Dawson: First U. 8. Ambassador to Panama 


to Spain, who had been reca 
the State Department to report 
Spanish situation. Later, it » 
mored that the United States 
not soon recognize the Franco ; 
ment, although Great Britai 
France already have done so. 

@ Another visitor was Geor: 


blee, recently resigned head of t}y | 


tergovernmental Refugee Con 
who gave the President the “: 
aging” news that the German « 
ment was ready to provide o 
emigration of its persecuted J 

@ That the problem of the 
threatening 13,000,000-bale colt: 
plus had not been forgotten was 
when the President discussed th. 
uation with Cabinet members and 
ers of the cotton bloc in Congre: 
though four plans for disposal « 
surplus were discussed, it was n: 
closed which, if any, had the | 
dent’s support. 

© To help along the nation 
drive to popularize fingerprintin: 
President announced that all m« 
of the White House staff were | 
fingerprinted, and said he though! 
everybody in the country shoul< 
low the example. He said that hx 
self had been fingerprinted wh. 
was Assistant Secretary of the 
but admitted that it had been “i: 
untary.” 

@ The White House Correspon«: 


\ 


Association spared him the possible 


embarrassment of crashing a ) 
line at the Mayflower Hotel, on« 
Washington hotels struck by A. |! 
L. unions, by canceling its annua! 
quet there, a banquet at which h: 
to have been the guest of honor. 





Congress: Relief, Defense 
Since’ Congress lopped 150 m1! 
dollars from the WPA deficienc 
propriation in the name of econ 
last January, the relief issue ha: 
dormant. Last week, it poppe: 


again with the President’s second (e- 


mand that the sum be restored. 
Roosevelt’s special] message de 
that, without added funds, WPA 
have to knock 1,200,000 persons 
the relief rolls between April ! 
the end of June. This meant, he «J 


that five million breadwinners and (e- 


pendents would lose their mea 
support within three months. 

“I cannot bring myself to be! 
the President concluded, “thai | 
discharged men and women wil! 
tribute to the prosperity of the | 
States, nor do I believe that th: 
chants and landlords they are 
dealing with will become more 
perous when their trade ceases. |! 
fore, the responsibility for the : 
tion in which all of these peop! 
find themselves .. . rests of nec‘ 
within the decision of Congres 

This blunt language struck 
sparks at the Capitol. Such un) 
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\ fund in the first place. 


inti-spenders as Senator Pat Har- 
immediately announced their op- 
‘ion to voting any further funds 
\VPA, But Administration leaders 
confident the cut could be re- 
d. and began to plan their 
egy. Their first move was to take 
nsibility for handling the measure 
e House from the hands of Rep. 
in Woodrum, whose appropria- 

subcommittee had slashed the 
Although 
Edward Taylor, who took over 
bill, was completely within his 


its as chairman of the full Appro- 


\ 


tions Committee, Administration 


s began to say that the Democrat 
Colorado had “purged” the Dem- 
from Virginia. Woodrum him- 
iid he had been relieved of au- 
ty when he “refused to steam- 
©” the bill through the House, and 
| that he would now devote his 
s to a sweeping investigation 
verhauling of WPA. 
fense, only other important topic 
- Congressional week, entered a 
phase when Chairman Key Pitt- 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
ittee introduced a resolution in- 
d to aid Latin America in arma- 
Pittman would authorize the 
ident to ‘open American shipyards 
rsenals for construction of ~war- 
and munitions needed by any 
American country. Moreover, 
military secrets would be dis- 
| to these nations provided they 
not revealed to non-American 
rs for one year. All purchases 
| be for cash only, and priority 
nstruction would be given to 
from the U. S. Army and Navy. 
State Department promptly en- 
| the Pittman plan as “a logical 
iry of the good neighbor policy.” 
ewhere in the defense field, House 
Senate conferees settled on a 
version of the Air Corps Expan- 
Bill calling for 6,000 new fighting 
;, and Pittman announced that 
igs on revision of neutrality laws, 
tly proposed by Roosevelt, would 
in a few days, 





Appeasement: Slow Work 










inst political sabotage and Con- 
onal clamor, the Administra- 
program for appeasing business 
slow progress last week. Re- 
in papers continued to portray 
ive as a trick to lure the country 
ontinuing the New Deal, while 
essmen pressed their demands 
'vernment economy and drastic 
on of Roosevelt reform laws. 
this troubled atmosphere, the 
dent discussed tax revision with 
ief exponent, Treasury Secretary 
nthau (see page 16), and with 
r Pat Harrison, general of the 
4 iministration strongly objects to the term 
ent.” However, since the New Deal has 
reform program and is frankly seeking to 
the demands of business, the word ‘‘appease’’ 
: “to pacify, often by satisfying demands’) 


zenerally used as an accurate description of 
> for industrial recovery. 


NATIONAL 





International 


Some Saw Woodrum “Purged” (See Col. 1) 


economy forces. Afterward, Harrison 
said Roosevelt was “anxious” to econo- 
mize “if it can be done.” Morgenthau 
explained that his tax revision plans 
aimed at abolishing the present half 
dozen different levies on corporations 
and establishing a single corporate in- 
come tax, 

Eagerness to accomplish this change 
was dampened a few days later by the 
President himself, At a press confer- 
ence, he pointed out that no reduction 
of taxes was acceptable. If Congress 
wanted to throw out such “business- 
deterring” imposts as the excess profits 
and capital gains taxes, he said, it 
would have to make remaining cor- 
porate taxes heavy enough to keep the 
government’s income from that source 
at its present billion dollars. Though 
he refused to say how this might be 
done, the President warned that re- 
vision might harmfully increase the 
tax burden of small businesses. After 
these remarks, House Speaker Bank- 
head and Senate majority leader Bark- 
ley gave it as their opinion that no im- 
portant tax revision would be accom- 
plished at this session, and this phase 
of the appeasement program seemed 
at least temporarily stalled. 

The White House tax talks contin- 
ued, nevertheless, and Harrison in- 
sisted that “progress has been made.” 
Some observers believed the Mississip- 
pi Democrat and his conservative col- 
leagues would continue the tax. revi- 
sion campaign even if Administration 
backing were withdrawn. 

The Administration made an im- 
portant concession to the Congression- 
al economy bloc when Morgenthau 
said he would not press for what he 
had formerly requested: an increase 
in the limit on the Federal debt from 
45 billion to 50 billion dollars. With 
the public debt now at 40 billion, he 
explained, the Treasury still. had a 
five-billion-dollar working margin for 
the rest of 1939, and in view of Con- 
gressional hostility he would postpone 
his demand for a higher limit, at least 
for the present, 










A new blossom budded on the ap- 
peasement tree when the Securities & 
Exchange- Commission suddenly eased 
its rules regulating short selling of 
stocks in accerdance with suggestions 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Much encouraged, governors of 16 
major exchanges met in Washington 
to recommend to the SEC numerous 
modifications of the Securities Ex- 
change Act designed to cut the cost of 
issuing new securities and swell the 
volume of stock trading. Their rec- 
ommendations, however, were flatly 
rejected by SEC chairman William O. 
Douglas, who said that “as a program 
for business recovery, the report is a 
phony.” 





Labor: Negotiating 


When the C., I, O.-A. F. of L. “peace 
conference” began in Washington last 
fortnight, the three-man C, I. O. ne- 
gotiating committee dropped a “bomb- 
shell” into the proceedings by propos- 
ing that the two warring factions form 
with the four independent railway 
brotherhoods a huge new union—the 
Congress of American Labor (PATH- 
FINDER, March 18), At first, the four- 
man A. F. of L, committee flatly re- 
jected the proposal and then agreed 
to consider it. 

Last week, with the meetings being 
held in New York City,+ two addition- 
al proposals were being discussed. 
One came from the A. F, of L., the other 
from Alexander F, Whitney, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, ; 

Much less spectacular than the C, I. 
Q.’s plan, the A, F. of L.’s counter- 
proposal was said to be the same as 
that which was offered during the first 
peace negotiations of 1937. Under it, 
the 12 original Federation unions 
which formed the C. I. 0. would re- 
turn to the Federation, while the 
Status of the 20 new C. IL. O. unions 
would be determined by subcommit- 
tees, which would also settle juris- 
dictional conflicts. The Whitney sug- 
gestion, however, was that the Federa- 
tion take in the entire C. I. O. mem- 
bership and that jurisdictional con- 
flicts should @e settled by a vote of 
the rank and file under the super- 
vision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 

The 1937 peace parleys were dis- 
rupted when C, I. O,. Chairman John 
L. Lewis rejected the A. F. of L. pro- 
posal. Last week, it was learned that 
he had agreed to reconsider it. That 
fact, coupled with the apparently har- 
monious progress of the meetings, led 
many to regard the situation with 
heightened optimism. 

As the negotiating continued, other 


t The meetings were transferred to New York so 
that two members of the C. I. O. peace committee— 
John L, Lewis and Philip Murray—could take part in 
the negotiations between the United Mine Workers of 
America, which Lewis heads, and Appalachian bitumi- 
nous coal operators for a new working agreement. As 
the parleys began, the union demanded a 60-cents-a- 
day increuse in wages and a five-day, 30-hour week, 
instead of the present 35-hour week. 
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developments in labor’s week includ- 
ed these: 

@ In Washington, the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Union announced that it 
was withdrawing its 200 locals in five 
southern states from affiliation with 
the C. I. O.-connected United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing and Allied Work- 
ers of America, because the U. C. A. P. 
A. W. A, was “Communist-controlled.” 

@ In Cleveland, the executive coun- 
cil of the C. I. O.-supported faction of 
the United Auto Workers completed 
its split with the Homer Martin fac- 
tion by permanently expelling Martin, 


one-time union president, for “con- 


spiring” with the union’s “enemies.” 
Martin, who set up his faction last 
fortnight as an independent union, did 
not appear at the trial. 

@ In New York City, the American 
Federation of Actors, an A. F. of L. 
affiliate, adopted a resolution forbid- 
ding its 10,000 members to utter any 
more witticisms about the WPA. The 
step was taken for these reasons, 
among others: (1) since many mem- 
bers of the union take WPA jobs, it 
was unkind to make fun of them; (2) 
many WPA workers and their families 
were boycotting theaters where WPA 
jokes were allowed; (3) the jokes im- 
plied that the Federal government was 
wasting money and that WPA workers 
were loafing on their jobs. Violators 
of the ban, it was ruled, would be 
fined or suspended. 


Good Neighbors’ Deal 


Last month, tall, affable, Dr. Oswal- 
do Aranha, Brazilian Foreign Minis- 
ter, arrived in Washington to discuss 
methods of strengthening the tradi- 
tionally close ties between his coun- 
try and the U. S. Last week, Dr. 
Aranha was sailing homeward, an 
important treaty in his pocket and 
satisfaction in his heart. 

The pact which Aranha had _ ini- 
tialed along with Secretary of State 
Hull contained these major provisions: 


@e The U. S. Export-Import Bank 
would extent to Brazil credits of up 
to 70 million dollars, which would be 
used to pay for imports of American 
products and would be repaid over a 
two-year period. 
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@ Congress would be asked to sanc- 
tion a Treasury loan of 50 million 
dollars in gold to establish a Brazilian 
Central Reserve Bank, which loan 
would be secured by the output of 
Brazilian gold mines. 

@ Brazil would “unfreeze” its for- 
eign exchange, permitting its import- 
ers to buy unlimited amounts of 
American goods. 

@ Brazil would resume payment on 
375 million dollars worth of its de- 
faulted bonds held privately in the 
United States. 


This deal between the two American 
good neighbors was expected to have, 
among others, the following results: 


e The extension of credits would 
revive Brazilian purchases of U. S. 
products, purchases which have fallen 
off sharply in the last year. 

@ The gold loan would “tie” the 
Brazilian milreis to the American dol- 
lar, assuring U. S. exporters that the 
Brazilian currency would maintain a 
definite value relation with the dollar. 

@e The “unfreezing” of Brazilian 
foreign exchange would free South 
America’s biggest nation from com- 
mercial ties with the _ totalitarian 
states, and might cut heavily into the 
barter trade between Brazil and Ger- 
many, which is dependent upon ex- 
change restrictions. 


These prospects were generally 
welcomed with warmth. Hull thought 
that U. S.-Brazilian relations “will be 
materially strengthened.” Aranha, hail- 
ing “an international New Deal,” de- 
clared happily that “my mission has 
been fully successful, and my expecta- 
tions have been fulfilled.” American 
exporters looked hopefully for wider 
Brazilian markets, and Brazilian bonds 
soared. 

In one quarter, however, hostility 
quickly developed. On the floor of the 
Senate, which will have to accede if 
the gold loan is made, the treaty was 
roundly condemned. Several senators, 
ignoring Brazil’s engagement to re- 
sume bond payments, objected to lend- 
ing money to nations already in de- 
fault on their debts to America. Oth- 
ers, without being specific, damned 
the pact as “double-dealing” and “sub- 
terfuge.” If this opposition held sway, 
the State Department feared, one vital 
portion of the treaty might die, and 
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the whole fabric of “good neig} 
ship” might be dangerously str: 


Col. Green’s ‘“‘Home” 


Only slightly less fabulous tha: 
amazing mother, Hetty Green, 
Colonel Edward Howland Robin 
Green. Whereas the mother, a {i 
cier often described as the “wor 
richest woman,” was noted fo; 
hermit-like existence, the, son ac! 
ed an independent fame. Weighing 
pounds and striding about on a cork 
leg, Col. Green collected “first edi 
bank notes,” distributed $5 gold pieces 
to policemen, flew his private dirigil! 
and transported in 28 trunks, where 
he went, a collection of jewelry, coi 
movie films and jigsaw puzzles. 

When he died three years ago [hi 
net estate was valued at slightly 
than $36,000,000. His sister was 
sole legatee; his widow, who 
signed a pre-nuptial renunciatio: 
rights, had received a lump sum. 
Federal government promptly co! 
ed $17,520,857 in inheritance ta: 

Not collected immediately 
state tax, estimated at about $5,000) 
The reason for this was that n 
was quite certain of Col. Green’s 
residence. Four states — Mass 
setts, Texas, Florida and New Y: 
all claimed to be his home and 
wanted the tax. 

Four months ago, a special n 
appointed by the U. S. Supreme ‘ 
ruled that Massachntsetts was en 
to the tax, that his homes in 0! 
states had never been permanent 
week the master’s opinion was af) 
ed by the Supreme Court, by a 
of six to two.7 

The Court showed itself unm 
by the arguments of the attorne\ 
Texas who had said of Green’s fa 
Round Hills, South Dartmouth, 
estate: “That could hardly be 
ahome. He had there a hot dog s 
a blimp garage, an aviation fie! 
radio with loudspeakers that couid 
heard 40 miles away, and an al 
smashing machine, whatever that 
” + Chief Justice Hughes was absent because 
ness. Justices Black and Frankfurter dissente 
the majority view on the ground that the 
outside the court’s jurisdiction. 
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Nevertheless, the Court decided 
nound Hills was the “home” of a man 
who had lived at different times on a 
vacht, a private railroad car, in a 
New York hotel suite, in a Texas 
rooming house, in a Florida mansion, 
on a Massachusetts estate. He had been 
porn in England, married in Illinois 
and had died in Lake Placid, N. Y. 
He is buried in Vermont. 
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Spies: Conviction 
in Los Angeles last December, po- 
lice touched off another U. S. spy 
scare by arresting two Russian-born 
men on charges of having sent secret 
naval information to Soviet Russia. 
Qne of the men was Mikhail Gorin, 
pacific Coast Director on Intourist, 
Inc. official Soviet Russian travel 
asency. The other was Hafis Salich, 
, naturalized American and one-time 
perative in the U. S. Naval Intelli- 
sence Service. Subsequently, as the 
trial got under way in a Los Angeles 
Federal court, Gorin’s wife was 
ced with being an accomplice. 
its prosecution, the government 
iarged that the 33-year-old Salich 
id sold to Mr. and Mrs. Gorin for 
1) a series of Naval intelligence 
rts dealing with Japanese espion- 
ctivities on the Pacific coast, and 
Gorin in turn had forwarded the 
rts to Soviet officials. This, the 
government said, was a violation of 
the Espionage Act of 1917, because it 
endangered “national defense.” The 
defendants, however, insisted that the 
transaction did not endanger Amer- 
can defense, because the term “na- 
mal defense” referred only to the 
tion’s armed forces, and because 
lapan was a “common enemy” of both 
Russia and the United States. 
(nconvineed by this argument, the 
last week had found Salich and 
Gorin guilty as charged, but acquitted 
Gorin. The men faced possible 
maximum prison terms of 42 years 


Americana— 
Nuts: In response to complaints 


customers were becoming an- 
d by seats collapsing under them, 
stationed detectives in all Mil- 
kee theaters. ~After a week of 
ig, police collared a man in the 
f removing a bolt from a seat. In 
ome they found baskets of nuts, 
washers and screws. The pris- 
said he liked to collect such items. 
Handshake: Delighted to see his 
d Justice of the Peace Luther 
ige, Russell Creamer of Boon- 
ind., rushed up and shook his 
He shook it so hard Judge 
sage charged him with assault and 
him $95. 
finished Symphony: In West Ha- 
Conn., 2,000 persons awaited the 
ing of an outdoor concert. The 
swung his baton but the brass 
ments were silent. The below- 


ig temperature had frozen the 
The concert was called off. 
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Czecho-Slovakia’s End 


Last September at Munich, Adolf 
Hitler conducted a delicate operation 
on 20-year-old Czechoslovakia. The 
operation was successful, but the pa- 
tient nearly died. Last week, when 
convalescent Czecho-Slovakia showed 
signs of becoming strong again, Hitler 
killed the patient. 

Bending to Munich’s terms, Czecho- 
slovakia had ceded 16,000 square miles 
and 4,900,000 citizens to Germany, 
Hungary and Poland. Slovakia, the 
central province of the republic, and 
Carpatho-Ukraine, its eastern tip, were 
made semi-autonomous, with their 
own parliaments and cabinets. 

Stunned by Munich, the central gov- 
ernment at Prague exercised little con- 
trol over these states until two weeks 
ago. Then it dismissed Ukrainian 
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Tiso Was In, Then Out, Then In 


Transport Minister Revay for having 
supported Ukrainian independence. 

A few days later, Czech Premier 
Beran was addressing a National Unity 
party meeting when a courier burst 
into the hall with alarming news: 
backed by several Slovak ministers, 
the German-modeled Hlinka , Guard 
was planning a revolution for Slovak 
independence. Beran quickly drove 
to the Presidential palace, where Pres- 
ident Hacha signed a decree dismissing 
the entire Slovak Cabinet. 

Starting to work at three in the 
morning and finishing before break- 
fast, Czech soldiers occupied public 
buildings, electric plants and news- 
paper offices throughout Slovakia. 
Slovak Premier Josef Tiso, a Roman 
Catholic priest, was put in a mon- 
astery near the Slovak capital of 
Bratislava; other Slovak Cabinet mem- 
bers were arrested. Hlinka Guards 
were disarmed. Cut from Prague, 
where he had been trying unsuccess- 
fully to get central government aid 








for Slovakia’s finances, Slovak Com- 
munications Minister Durciansky 
escaped to Germany, 

GRUMBLE: Sparring for time, Czech 
Premier Beran chose as new Slovak 
Premier cultured Josef Sivak, who was 
on his way to the coronation of Pope 
Pius XII at Rome (see page 17). Karl 
Sidor, head of the seditious Hlinka 
Guard, swore loyalty, and was retain- 
ed as Slovak representative and Vice 
Premier in the Prague government. 
When Sivak refused the job, Guards- 
man Sidor was chosen new Slovak 
Premier. 


On orders from Prague, Czech 
troops began to withdraw. Rearmed, 


the Hlinka Guard took over Slovakia. 
Sporadic disorders—skirmishes _ be- 
tween Guards and Czech police, mass 
meetings and anti-Semitic riots—began 
to occur. Slovak extremists and some 
of Slovakia’s sizeable German mi- 
nority gathered to shout: “We want a 
free Slovakia!” 

In Germany, an ominous grumble 
went up from the press. Reich news- 
papers charged that the Prague gov- 
ernment was attempting to enslave 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine. As it 
had in the September crisis, Der 
Angriff fumed: “Let Prague leaders be 
warned that this condition of affairs 
is untenable.” 

Speaking Slovak, ex-Communica- 
tions Minister Durciansky set up a 
how] for Slovak freedom over the Ger- 
man radio station at Vienna, Finally, 
he told Slovaks to “prepare for the his- 
toric hour that may come at any 
moment.” 


COLLAPSE: When Czech troops had 
occupied Slovakia, Adolf Hitler had 
lalked at midnight with his foreign 
minister, Joachim yon Ribbentrop. 
When the German press began to print 
such headlines as “MONSTROUS 
CZECH TERROR,” Hitler acted. To 
his Chancellery, he summoned fat ex- 
Premier Tiso of Slovakia. 

Flying to Berlin, Tiso was received 
with honors usually reserved for pre- 
miers in office. During an extended 
conference with Der Fuehrer, he lis- 
tened respectfully, When he return- 
ed to Bratislava, it was with Hitler’s 
assurance that Germany would pro- 
tect an independent Slovakia, and with 
orders that the Slovak parliament 
should be called. 

Bowing, Czech Premier Beran order- 
ed the session. Promptly and without 
constitutional authority to do so, the 
Slovak parliament declared Slovakia 
to be a free and independent nation, 
with Tiso as President and Premier. 

Thus collapsed the war-born Czecho- 
Slovak republic. Czecho-Slovakia had 
ceased to exist, What was left, for the 
moment, were the two Czech prov- 
inces of Bohemia and Moravia, and the 
province of Carpatho-Ukraine (Ru- 
thenia). Admitting that the “structure 
of the state has changed,” the Czecho- 
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Slovak Cabinet immediately resigned. 
Czech President Hacha and his ex- 
Foreign Minister, Frantisek Chval- 
kovsky, left for Berlin to see Hitler. 
Entering the Adler Hote] in Berlin for 
their conference, they were greeted 
by .an elaborate floral display which 
suggested that a funera] was taking 
place. When the two Czechs left after 
seeing Hitler, their expression was 
grim. Like a snail with salt on its 
back, Bohemia - Moravia - Carpatho- 
Ukraine was beginning to disappear. 
GRABS: Last week, three nations— 
Hungary, Rumania and Germany— 
grabbed for parts of the super-hyphe- 
nated republic. For Hungary, the 
chief attraction was Carpatho-Ukraine 
(Ruthenia), with a population of 550,- 
000 and 4,000 square miles in area. 
Anxious to close up this province, a 
gateway from Germany to the east, 
Hungary delivered an ultimatum for 
the Prague government to withdraw 
its troops within 24 hours, which was 


were 
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tories;-armaments one-third as large 
as Germany’s;.and a gold reserve of 
$92,000,000 as against Germany’s $28,- 
000,000. 

At Berlin, Czech President Hacha 
had been forced to surrender. Chan- 
cellor Hitler issued a proclamation to 
Czechs: the President had placed the 
fate of his state “trustingly in the 
hands of the German Reichsfuehrer.” 

Nazi district leaders and a German 
military governor for Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia were appointed, Collecting arms 
from Czech soldiers as they went, Ger- 
man troops marched deep into the 
area. In Prague, they were watched 
by defiant citizens who sang the Czech 
national anthem with tears streaming 
down their cheeks. Henceforth, the 
land of the Czechs was to be a “pro- 
tectorate,” a possession and a part of 
the German Reich. 

AUDIENCE: Between Tiso’s dismis- 
sal and Hacha’s surrender, just four 
days had passed. Everywhere, Hit- 
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Like a Salted Snail, What Had Once Been Czechoslovakia Began to Disappear 


meekly accepted. Fighting northward 
through units of Ukrainian guardsmen, 
Hungarian soldiers reached the Polish 
border after two days and closed the 
Ukrainian gate. Working in the east, 
Rumanian soldiers had taken some of 
Carpatho-Ukraine’s tip. With Adolf 
Hitler appearing not to care very much, 
Carpatho-Ukraine was no more, 

Germany’s preoccupation was with 
two other districts, First was “inde- 
pendent” Slovakia, with a population 
of 2,500,000 and an area of 15,000 
square miles. German troops march- 
ed into the state, keeping Hitler’s 
promise to “protect” Slovakia. It 
seemed probable that the new coun- 
try, although it might be allowed to 
remain nominally separate from Ger- 
many, would become virtually a prov- 
ince of the Reich. 

Biggest and best chunk of what had 
been Czecho-Slovakia was Czech Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, with a well-educated 
population of 7,000,000; mines and fac- 


ler’s audience was much bewildered. 
In London a few days before, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain had talk- 
ed cheerfully with newspapermen 
about the prospects for an internation- 
al disarmament conference. After 
Tiso’s dismissal, he agreed with French 
Foreign Minister Bonnet to do nothing 
about what might be passed off as an 
internal affair of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Although both morally obliged them- 
selves by the Munich pact to protect 
Czecho-Slovakian integrity, neither 
France nor Britain took action when 
Slovakia declared its independence. 
When both Carpatho-Ukraine and 
Bohemia-Moravia were swallowed up, 
British Foreign Minister Halifax final- 
ly admitted that Germany’s actions had 
not been “in the spirit of the Munich 
agreement.” But Britons and French- 
men quail at the thought of fighting 
over Central Europe. Only important 
action either government had taken 
near the week’s end was Britain’s can- 
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cellation of trade talks with G: 
Without the intervention of a 
first-rate power, Adolf Hitler h 
nished a sequel to Munich. Gr. 
of semi-autonomy had stirred « 
of independence in Slovak 
Ukrainians, who had been do: 
by the Czechs for 20 years. W! 
brother peoples fell out, and 
Czechs showed signs of asserti 
dominance again, Hitler stepp: 
For the first time, Der Fuehr 
ed to his Reich an area primar 
Germanic in race—despite h 
frequent assertion that (G: 
means to protect only Germa 
despite his specific declarati: 
September that “we don’t wa 
Czechs.” To one custom, ho 
he remained true—his custom 0! 
things in March, In March, 19 
announced that the German 
would be built above treaty str 
in March, 1936, he gave orders { 
re-occupation of the Rhinela: 
March, 1938, he subjugated A\ 
Last week, again in March, h: 
into Prague exactly one yea; 
his triumphal entry into Vien: 
ae 


Spain: Embers 

Late in the fall of 1936, four n 
after outbreak of Spain’s civi! 
General Jose Miaja, as presid« 
Madrid’s defense junta, roused di: 
Madrilenos to the point of stop 
Generalissimo Franco’s Rebel for: 
the capital’s very gates. For thai 


tary strategy Miaja was hailed as 


“savior of Madrid.” Last week the | 
eral had again “saved” Madrid, 
this time he ostensibly saved 
Franco. 

Significantly, in his second ; 
of the war-wrecked old capital 
kept it from Franco’s biggest | 
the Communists. Two weeks 
following overthrow of Premie 
Negrin’s Communist-supported | 
Madrid’s famed commander in 
was called upon again to head a \ 
tional Defense Council, dedicate | 
policy of peace with Nationalist + 


but “peace with honor.” Opposed | 


the Council’s peace aims, the 
munists revolted against Miaja (})\! 
FINDER, March 18). Though it 
ed like the last flicker amo: 
embers of a dying fire, their up 
became a civil war within a civi 
To smash the revolt and prepa 
way for eventual surrender to F 
Miaja had to call in a whole 
corps of loyal troops from tr« 
around the besieged capital. |: 
this weakening of Loyalist <«: 
lines, Franco obligingly held hi: 
army before Madrid without atta: 
Thus last week, after six days 0! 
rible battles,” Miaja’s Council wea 
to declare that the revolt had 
definitely smashed. Moreover, in | 
ning new peace overtures to F! 
the Council announced that al! ‘ 
munists were being removed from | 
lic offices in Madrid as well as thr: 
out the rest of Republican territo! 
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gut the Defense Council’s efforts to 
aid the flight of all Republicans who 
reared they were on Franco’s “black- 
jist” apparently displeased the Rebels. 
While Franco pushed his plans for the 
final drive he expects will end the 
9» month-old civil war, a Burgos radio 
tation spluttered: “There is no dif- 
ference between Communists and Na- 
tional Defense Counci! adherents.” 
{nd just to let the Loyalists know they 
still had a war on their hands, Franco’s 
planes again raided Valencia. 

\leanwhile, there were these inter- 
esting international sidelights: 

e London: To Franco’s announced 
intention to sink at sight any ship of 
any nationality attempting to run his 
new blockade of the Loyalist coast, 
British Foreign Secretary Halifax 
warned: British recognition of the 
Nationalist government Feb, 27 did 
not accord Franco belligerent rights. 
Moreover, British warships would pro- 
tect British merchantmen against any 
such attack, 

e Puerto Rico: The Puerto Rican 
Herald, English-Spanish weekly pub- 
lished at San Juan, reported Franco 
expects Italian and German help to 
reform the Spanish overseas empire 
by reconquering former possessions. 
One of the announced objectives in the 
empire restoration program, said the 
Herald, is return of Puerto Rico which 
has been under the United States flag 
since 1898. 
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Soviet Bragfest 


Neither president nor premier of the 
vast Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Josef Stalin rules it because 

Secretary General of the Third 

(Communist) Internationale. Last 

week in Moscow, Russian Communists 

were attending their first All-Union 

Congress since 1934. For the first time 
two years, Stalin made a speech. 
In the great St. Andrew’s Hall of 

the Kremlin, 1,600 delegates gathered 

to hear their master’s voice. Speaking 
in a businesslike monotone and oc- 

‘sionally sipping from a glass of 

ral water, Stalin was frequently 

terrupted by uproarious cheers. “No 

” he boasted, “dares question the 

that our constitution is the most 
democratic in the world.” 

\lthough another delegate pointed 
that the United States openly re- 
Fascist aggression, Stalin had few 

d words for countries generally 
irded as democracies. “France and 
land,” he deplored, “have taken up 

ition of ‘non-intervention’ tanta- 
t to aggression. Through it there 
an eagerness to allow all bellig- 
ts to sink deep into the mire of 

.. to allow them to weaken and 
iust one another, and then, when 

become sufficiently weakened ... 
lictate terms.” 

‘rance and Britain, said Stalin, 
ed that Germany and Russia would 
ime involved in a suicidal war. 

any, he was pleased to remark, 

1 disappointed them by not attack- 
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Stalin Ended a Two-Year Public Silence 


ing Russia. “Of course,” he admitted, 
“it is possible that there are lunatics 
in Germany who dream of annexing 
an elephant—the Soviet Ukraine—to a 
gnat—Carpatho-Ukraine” (see page 7). 

To say that the Soviet Union had 
been weakened by mass purges, Sta- 
lin declared, was “insane drivel.” Ad- 
mitting that the party had lost 200,- 
000 of its 1,800,000 members in the 
Union since 1934, he explained that 
Communists were more united than 
before. When the Soviet became the 
world’s foremost producer of goods, 
he promised, Communism would stir 
up a world revolution on behalf of 
workers. 

Any Russian who criticizes Com- 
munism too heartily is likely to find 
himself in a Soviet concentration 
camp. Speakers who followed Stalin 
began to turn the two-week Congress 
into a bragfest. One optimistically 
estimated the number of Communists 
in the outside world at 1,200,000, in- 
cluding 90,000 (actually 50,000) Amer- 
icans. Many boasted of Communist 
aviation, of new schools, of the army 
and fleet. Few mentioned the woeful 
inefficiency of Soviet labor; none both- 
ered to refute a charge made by the 
London Times: that the average Soviet 
wage is a miserable $3.50 a week. 


China: Currency War 


Like Republican Spain, China last 
week was fighting a war within a war. 
China’s “second” conflict, however, 
was over currency, not Communism. 

Along with her military conquest, 
Japan has sought complete economic 
domination of China. To raise new 
trade barriers against foreign compe- 
tition, the Japanese early in March, 
1938 established the Peiping Federal 
Reserve Bank to issue new money— 
the yuan. Purpose of the yuan or so- 
called Peiping “federal reserve note” 
was to drive Chinese currency out of 
North China. 

But for nearly a year most Chinese 
stubbornly refused to use the yuan on 











the ground that it was printing-press 
money. So the Japanese puppet 
regime at Peiping was ordered to use 
force. Effective last fortnight on the 
Peiping bank’s first anniversary, a 
decree not only banned the circulation 
of Chinese dollars in North China but 
made Chinese banknotes valueless and 
subject to. confiscation. 

Two days before this drastic action 
went into effect, however, the Chinese 
government created a $50,000,000 cur- 
rency stabilization fund to combat the 
Japanese move. Disturbed lest Japan’s 
program handicap her exporters and 
possibly jeopardize her $900,000,000 in- 
vestment in China, Britain came to 
China’s aid with a well-timed credit 
loan of $25,000,000—half the stabili- 
zation fund, By last week the battle 
between the Chinese government dol- 
lar and the Japanese-sponsored yuan 
was in full swing. But the British aid, 
plus a strong U, S. protest to Tokyo 
against “financial restrictions on for- 
eign merchants in North China,” help- 
ed the Chinese dollar win the opening 
skirmishes by continuing firm in trad- 
ing on foreign exchanges and by slow- 
ing up introduction of the new Japa- 
nese-sponsored money. 

Meanwhile, beginning of the 21st 
month of the Chinese-Japanese war 
was highlighted by devastating Japa- 
nese air raids on interior Chinese 
cities. At Ichang and Sian American 
and British church mission properties 
were hard hit. Despite immediate pro- 
tests from U. S. and British consular 
officials at Hankow, Japan seemed 
more concerned over her fishing dis- 
pute with Soviet Russia. As new 
troop clashes were reported on the 
Siberian frontier, Tokyo warned Mos- 
cow that Japan would resort to “free 
fishing” unless Russia renewed Japa- 
nese fishing privileges guaranteed by 
the 1905 Treaty of Portsmouth. 


Asides Abroad— 


Says They: After the London Times 
suggested that the pedantic language 
of government reports be loosened up 
a bit, the War Office received an offi- 
cial dispatch from Palestine which de- 
clared that the Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem “is nothing but a big stiff.” 


* * * 





Etiquette: In Rome, the Fascist Ten- 
nis Federation ordered Italian players 
not to shake hands with their oppo- 
nents. Purpose of the Federation was 
to eliminate democratic “intimacies” 
from the game. 

Big, But Not Bad: In Toronto, 
Canada, Robert Cockburn and Harry 
Foster founded a Society for Proving 
That Wolves Don’t Go ’Round Biting 
People. Confident that “wolves are 
gentlemen,” they imported two wild 
ones, starved them for 24 hours, turned 
them loose in an indoor riding range, 
then went in and tied pretty ribbons 
around the animals’ necks without 
being harmed, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Iceberg Season 


On her maiden voyage in April, 
1912, the British liner Titanic, then 
the largest ship afloat, struck an ice- 
berg and went down in the Atlantic 
with the loss of 1,500 lives. A memo- 
rial to this giant disaster is the Inter- 
national Service of Ice Observation 
and Ice Patrol. Last week, when the 
United States Coast Guard Cutter 
Chelan reached the patrol zone, it be- 
gan its 25th year of work. 

Annually, the Coast Guard furnishes 
three ships for ice duty. Later, two 
more ships will go north; the Patrol 
probably will be ended by August. 
Cost of the Patrol, commonly some- 
what over $100,000 a year, has been 
borne jointly since 1914 by 14 nations 
whose commercial shipping crosses 
the north Atlantic. 

The area patrolled by the Service is 
as big as Pennsylvania, and lies off 
the eastern coast of Newfoundland. 
Through this area, about 420 icebergs 
a year drift into the north Atlantic 
ship lanes, where passes the heaviest 
and most valuable ocean traffic in the 
world. Job of the Patrol is to find 
icebergs, to calculate when and where 
they may become a menace to ship- 
ping, and to deliver warnings ac- 
cordingly. ; 

By the time they approach the ship 
lanes, icebergs are a year and some- 
times two years old. They are born 
of the great glaciers of Greenland, 
which break into mountainous chunks 
as they flow into the sea. Carried 
south by the Labrador Current, bergs 
commonly project 150 feet above the 
water; some rise to heights of 500. 
Since ice is nearly as heavy as water, 
moreover, icebergs float with only 
1/13th of their mass above the water 
(see cover). Most of their bulk, 
weighing hundreds of millions of tons, 
is invisible. 

Solicitous citizens have suggested 
that the Coast Guard tag each berg 
with a lighted buoy—an impossible 
task which the Patrol has declined. 
The cutters, however, have tried to 
knock the bergs to small and harmless 
pieces with gunfire, but with no suc- 
cess. Left to themselves, Atlantic 
bergs dissipate when they strike the 
warm Gulf Stream. Even the big ones 
melt in 10 days; most disappear when 


they get as far south as Maine, 
ee 


Giant's Lawsuit 


Tallest man in the United States and 
probably in the world is 21-year-old 
Robert Wadlow of Alton, Ill. On his 
birthday three weeks ago, he meas- 
ured eight feet, 8% inches tall, and 
weighed 495 pounds. Last week, he 
had just lost a law suit in which his 
size did him no good. 

Defendant was Dr. Charles D. Hum- 
berd, coroner of Nodaway County, 
Mo., and an authority on outsize hu- 


International 


The World’s Tallest Man Uses a Cane 


mans. In 1937, Dr. Humberd had writ- 
ten for the Journal of the American 
Medical Association an article in which 
he discussed Robert Wadlow at length. 
Some of the points in his chronicle 
were these: 

e At birth, Robert Wadlow was 
normal, weighing 8% pounds. But at 
18 months, he weighed as much as a 
six-year-old boy. When he was nine 
years old, he was six feet tall. At 19, 
when Dr. Humberd’s article was writ- 
ten, Wadlow was 8% feet tall, wore a 
36 shoe and slept in a bed nine feet 
long. 

@e Because of his tremendous size, 
Wadlow had little feeling in his feet. 
His hands were a foot long; his nose 
was two inches wide. But except for 
large ears, he was generally well pro- 
portioned. 

@ His own personal study of Wad- 
low, said Dr. Humberd, had been made 
with the boy’s consent, but only after 
“a continued and lavish expenditure 
of much cajolery, flattery, servility, 
wheedling and exaggerated politeness 
and persistence.” Wadlow himself, 
said Dr. Humberd, was “apathetic, 
surly and unfriendly.” 


These last remarks were judged by 
the Illinois youth to be libelous on 
his good name and character. Against 
Dr. Humberd, he brought a libel suit 
for $100,000. Appearing in court at 
St. Joseph, Mo., two weeks ago, Wad- 
low was even bigger than when Dr. 
Humberd studied him, and used a 
cane to help balance his towering 
body (see cut). 

For five days, a jury heard testi- 


* of Westinghouse. 


Pathfindec, 


mony and saw visible evidenc, ,, 
Wadlow’s case. Howard Wadlo 
boy’s father, testified that his bi: 
was the “most obedient” of h 
children and except for his size 
normal. The defense based i! 
on several thousand feet of ; 
picture film showing the you 
action. After watching the pi 
the jury decided that Wadlow 
collect no damages from Dr. Hu 


Arthritis Agent 


At least 2,000,000 Americans 
from arthritis. This is a disease 
attacks joints, filling them wit! 
and fibrous tissue and making 
stiff and sometimes impossi! 
move. Although most of its \ 
are elderly, some scientists thi: 
arthritis does not result from pn 
degeneration of cells, but is cau: 

a specific germ agent, 

Last week, there was importan! 
port of this theory. Dr. Alb: 
Sabin of the Rockefeller Institu' 
Medical Research in New Yo 
ported that he had isolated a 
capable of producing arthritis in ° 
tically 100 per cent of mice.” 
jected into the blood of mice, the 
caused reactions in four or five « 

As in humans, the disease in 
proved to be migratory; whilk 
swelling in some affected joints 
down, the disease caused other: 
swell up. Also as in humans, 
effects on the knees were particu!: 
severe and often permanent. Mos! 
teresting fact about the virus is that 
it is closely related to the germ w! 
causes a combination of pleuris\ 
pneumonia in human beings. 

Chief importance of Dr. Sabin’: 
covery is that it may lead to the 
ing that a specific germ agent is 
the cause of arthritis in human b« 
To date, no chemical palliative 
arthritis is universally regard 
effective; doctors most frequently | 
scribe rest which helps affected j: 
to recover. But if a ‘pecific ge 
discovered to be the tause of the « 
ease in humans, scientists may 
successfully toward developin 
chemical which will kill the art! 
virus and relieve man of one o 


commonest and most painful ail: 


Micro-Zoos 


Philosophers are fond of remar! 
that man stands about halfway in 
between micro-organisms and 
stars. Many laymen are interest 
stars, but they have neglected the 
er end of the scale. Two weeks 
the Westinghouse International 
tric Company announced that at 
New York World’s Fair, it w: 
make microscopic sights visible | 
large an audience as possible. 

Medium of the exhibit is an in 
tion perfected by Dr. Georg Roem 
It is a miscros: 

—uqo 
USEFUL FACTS ABOUT FISTUL4 


Risks of too harsh treatment are t 
free book of McCleary Clinic, 1282 ! 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write.—A«'- 
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oiector, Which magnifies tiny ani- 

mats 2,000 times and throws their 

images onto a sereen five feet wide. 
pecause it is a kind of zoo in which 
itely small creatures can be shown 

Dr. Roemmert calls his inven- 

ti , microvivarium. At the Chicago 
sition five years ago, Westing- 

house had seven microvivariums on 
iviein New York, there will be 
ren. 

o weeks ago in New York, Dr. 

mert gave a special demonstra- 

In full color, he showed minis- 
waterfleas which appeared to be 
as rabbits, amoebae larger than 

r plates and other animalcules 
r than dogs. 

Dr, Roemmert gathers his subjects 
the water of ponds and ditches. 
stars of the demonstration two 

ks ago were one-celled animals 
ved like bullets, trumpets, slippers 
disks. Put on the same micro- 
slide, hungry bullet-animals 
it after slipper-animals like lions 
after chunks of raw meat, 

fany one-celled animals could be 

splitting in two; this is the meth- 

f multiplication for all single cells, 

luding those of the human body. 

\lost amazing performers were a group 
lugellates, one-celled animals which 
el themselves by wagging their 

Dr, Roemmert showed them 
sing together by the thousands, 
ing a single cup; Inference that 

Fair visitors may-draw from the 
llates is that more complex forms 
fe, including men themselves, may 

had their start in some such 
bination of simple cells. 
—— 
Briefs 


© Ccologists were studying a strange 

omenon near Gilroy, Cal., last 

A mass of earth 125 feet high 

: quarter of a mile wide had brok- 

( ose from the Dead Hills, and was 

sliding down a slope at a rate of better 

500 feet a day. Scientists thought 

disturbance could be traced to 

fact that the Dead Hills lay on 

San Andreas fault which runs 
ugh California, 
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© In Baltimore, Md., the Emerson 


Company complained against 
ral seizure of 5,800 bottles of 
o-Seltzer in Atlanta, Ga. Their 


iar headache remedy, they point- 
it, had been on the market for 
ears, and had never before been 
ect to such action. Operating 
r a new Food and Drug Act pass- 
| 1938, a Federal official had seized 
product as being mislabeled, and 
gerous to health when used in the 
se or with the frequency pre- 
ed” on the container. 


« A commercial plane turned into a 
ig laboratory” flew 1,140 miles 
stop between Minneapolis, Minn., 
Boston, Mass., at an average height 
0,000 feet—the longest high-alti- 
passenger flight ever made. Pas- 
'S wore a new type of oxygen 
designed by scientists of the 

0 Clinic in Rochester, Minn. 
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TNEC: FTC Fears 


For 25 years, the Federal Trade 
Commission has been fighting mo- 
nopoly by ferreting out unfair busi- 
ness practices. Spread before the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee last week was the first connect- 
ed report of this quarter century of 
work and the general conclusions the 
Commission had drawn from it. 

Leading off, Willis Ballinger, the 
FTC’s director of monopoly studies, 
told the Committee that monopoly was 
a “disease fatal to American capital- 
ism” which, unless checked, “will re- 
quire the abandonment of democracy.” 
Efforts to cub the trend toward mo- 
nopoly, other FTC experts declared, 
had been dangerously weakened by 
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Frank Disapproved of an Old Theory 


three circumstances: (1) court orders 
had nullified many FTC rulings; (2) 
Congress “has been wobbling from 
one side of the road to the other in 
regulating commerce”; (3) the FTC’s 
chief anti-monopoly weapon, the Clay- 
ton Act, was virtually a “dead letter.” 

From this gloomy prologue, the FTC 
witnesses launched into a discussion 
of monopolistic practices in specific 
industries. First on the list was steel, 
covered in a special study for the FTC 
by Professor Frank Fetter, retired 
Princeton University economist. 

Fetter minced no words. The steel 
industry, he charged, was “a focal 
point of monopolistic infection which, 
if not eradicated, may well cause the 
death of capitalistic industry in the 
U.S.” The professor’s chief target was 
the complex “basing point” system of 
setting steel prices. By “freezing” the 
prices of finished steels at uniform 
levels, he argued, this system protect- 
ed economically inferior producers 
against competition and bred economic 
waste for which the consumer was 
made to pay. 

No less strong were the FTC’s 
charges against the milk industry. The 











National Dairy Products Corporation 
and the Borden Company, together 
with three “allies,” Dr. Frederic Howe 
declared, “dominate, if they do not 
control” the dairy business of Amer- 
ica. The result, he said, had been 
that the farmer’s share of the milk con- 
sumer’s dollar sank from 52 to 35 cents 
between 1923 and 1933, while retail 
milk prices rose and the big distribu- 
tors pocketed the difference. 

To halt such monopolistic trends, the 
FTC witnesses urged the familiar plan 
of forcing the freest possible business 
competition under a set of govern- 
ment rules to prevent that competition 
from becoming destructive. The ex- 
tent of the Commission’s belief in 
competition was indicated by its coun- 
sel, Eugene Burr, who endorsed a 
competitive system allowing “good fat 
profits” and based on a business phi- 
losophy of “get all you can.” 

This view was immediately chal- 
lenged by TNEC members. Leading 
the opposition, Securities & Exchange 
Commissioner Jerome Frank contend- 
ed that there was often more waste in 
competition than in monopoly. The 
old theory of free competition, he sug- 
gested, could no longer be used to 
blanket America’s complex technologi- 
cal economy, where some industries 
can operate efficiently only on a giant 
scale. Rather than attempt to thrust 
all business into one competitive mold, 
Frank favored an “industry-by-indus- 
try” approach—a cooperative study by 
government and business men of the 
individual problems of each major in- 
dustry to determine in which ones Fed- 
erally-controlled monopolistic prac- 
tices might be “socially useful,” 

oo 


Scrip for Food 


The depression era has hatched no 
problem more vexing than that of 
poverty in the midst of plenty. While 
farmers pile up huge stores of un- 
saleable grains and fibers, the un- 
employed suffer for want of food and 
clothing. 

To move surpluses from producers 
to the needy, the New Deal has tried 
several schemes. The Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation now buys up 
annually 50 million dollars worth of 
goods for free distribution to the poor. 
But such steps antagonize distributors 
and merchants who see Federal com- 
petition cutting into their markets. 

Last week, after talks in Washing- 
ton between the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and 19 representatives of the 
National Food and Grocery Confer- 
ence, Agriculture Secretary Wallace 
announced an experiment designed to 
utilize the farmer’s surpluses, guaran- 
tee the merchant’s profits and feed the 
hungry all at the same time, 

In six selected cities of from 50,000 
to 200,000 population reliefers and 
WPA workers will be allowed to take 
that portion of their income which 
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they spend on food in a special gov- 
ernment scrip instead of in cash, This 
scrip will be good for any and all 
foodstuffs at al] stores. As a bonus, 
those who cooperate will also get a 
second type of scrip worth half the 
amount of the first type and exchange- 
able at any store only for foodstuffs 
designated by the FSCC as surpluses. 
Grocers will cash both types of scrip, 
perhaps at post oflices, for full face 
value. 

A WPA worker making $50 a month, 
for example, who spent $14 for food, 
could, if he chose, take the $14 in red 
scrip and spend it for any food he 
wanted. In addition, he would get $7 
in blue scrip with which he could 
buy, say, butter and oranges. This 
would create a demand for surplus 
butter and oranges, increase the gro- 
cer’s income and fatten the WPA work- 
er’s larder. The government would 
foot the bill. 

With the scrip scheme stil) in its 
infancy last week, many questions 
about it remained to be answered. 
How much would the program cost if 
adopted nationally? Would fraudu- 
lent use of the scrip—such as selling it 
at a discount to non-reliefers or gro- 
cers—create a heavy law-enforcement 
problem? 

These and other questions Wallace’s 
six-city experiment was designed to 
answer. It would be contimued, the 
Secretary indicated, for two or three 
months. If successful, he added, the 
scrip plan might be applied nationally, 
and even extended from foodstuffs to 
several other heavy surpluses as, for 
example, cotton. 


J-M’s Gnome 


Like many another big industrial 
enterprise in these days of heightened 
social consciousness, the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, makers of building 
supplies, is anxious to keep the good 
will of its 9,500 employees. One ef- 
fort in this direction began last year, 
when the company, for the first time in 
its history, made an annual account- 
ing to its workers. 

Last week, the second such report 
was in the hands of J-M jobholders. 
As usual, it stressed such facts as 
these: 

e Of every dollar received from 
customers in 1938, employees got 32 
cents, stockholders two cents, while 
the remainder went for expenses, tax- 
es and reserves. 

e A safety campaign in all J-M 
plants had reduced 1938’s accidents 40 
per cent below 1937. 

e Though general business condi- 
tions had made 1938 a bad year, “our 
prospects for 1939 are somewhat 
brighter.” 

Whal made the report news, how- 
ever, was that the corporation, to 
dramatize complex business trends, 
had dressed up usually somber graphs 
and charts with figures reminiscent of 
a Disney Silly Symphony. On the 
sales trend graph, for instance, a be- 
whiskered gnome with a round dollar 
for a stomach plodded cheerfully up 
a rising line to the middle of 1937; 


1937 —1938. 
(AVERAGE $ PER 
WORKING DAY 
IN THOUSANDS ) 


Johns-Manville’s Dollar Plodded, Bumped and Started Cheerily Off Agai) 


skidded to a sickening bump at the 
start of 1938; picked himself up and 
started off cheerily toward 1939 (see 
cut). 


Information to Continue 


Of inestimable help to U. S. business 
men is the information on world com- 
mercial conditions which flows from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Costing approximately $3,000,000 a 
year, this information is obtained from 
34 commercial attaches and 252 con- 
sular officers representing the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce abroad. It comes also 
from 25 district offices in this country. 
On it, American business men depend 
for reports on the demand of foreign 
firms for American products, for im- 
portant announcements on changes in 
tariffs, quotas and exchange restric- 
tions, and for knowledge of retail sales 
and production in the United States. 

Last fortnight, business circles were 
dismayed when the Commerce Depart- 
ment let it be known that this flow 
was in imminent danger of being cut 
off, because there was an acute paper 
shortage and no money in sight to buy 
more. Orders were issued that only 
those bulletins for which subscriptions 
had been paid in advance and only the 
most important free matter were to be 
printed. In addition, it was hinted that 
publication of many releases would be 
stopped completely until the end of 
the current fiscal year, June 30. 

Last week, however, the situation 
brightened. After a re-survey of their 
predicament, and after borrowing pa- 
per from other government depart- 
ments, Commerce Department officials 
announced that although the paper 
fund was low, rigid economy would 
permit continued publication of all 
bulletins until June 30. 

Se a 


Investment Favorites 


More than four billion dollars in- 
vested in American securities are 
handled by investment trust compa- 
nies. Since investing is their business, 
the stocks and bonds these firms favor 
presumably indicate the relative merits 
of various securities. 

In the hands of Congress last week 
was a chapter of an exhaustive study 
of investment trusts, now being made 


by the Securities & Exchange Co: 
sion, which revealed the fav 
stocks of 161 representative inves}in: 
firms in both 1929 and 1936. Most pop 
ular security in the latter year was 
General] Motors common. In 1929, h: 
ever, when Consolidated Gas com 
led the list, “G. M.” did not even plac: 
among the top 10 common stocks. 1) 
investment favorites for each \ ex: 
were listed by the SEC as follows: 
1929 
Consolidated Gas 
General Electric 
New York Central R.-R. 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
American Tel, &*Pel. 
Electric Bond & Share 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
Union Pacifie R. R. 
1936 
General Motors 
Standard Oil of N.J. 
International Nickel 
Chrysler 
Montgomery Ward 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Sears Roebuck 
General Electric 
E. I. DuPont 
Kennecott Copper 
Of the $4,055,000,000 managed by) 
all 558 investment trusts in 1936. ac- 
cording to the SEC report, $3,560.()()()- 
000, or 88 per cent, was invested | 
common stocks. The five most popu- 
lar fields of industry for investment! 
were, in order, electric and gas ulili- 
ties, machinery and tools. oil, mc! 


and mining, and chemicals. 
—_—————qumc>o— 
Briefs 


g Assets of U. S. banks reached i) 
highest point in history last Decem)ec! 
31, Preston Delano, Controller of th: 
Currency, has just announced. On tha! 
date, 5,230 active banks reported assc's 
totaling $%31,666,177,000—a jump ©! 
$1,561,947,000 over assets reported 4 
vear before by 5,266 banks. Of the «: 
sets, $28,050,676,000 was in deposits 


als 


q@ The world’s rarest furs were « 
sale in New York City last . wees 
Platinum fox, obtained by breedii- 
rare albino with silver foxes, was Pp! 
duced in Norway under governm 
sponsorship. Six years of experime® 
tation yielded only 11 + marketah' 
pelts. -Four of them were priced ©! 
$5,000 each. 
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GET YOUR SHARE OF 
SMOKING JOY! 


tga Join these happy smokers—get the tobacco thats milder, mellower—tastier! 


—_— } 
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Most Smoke 20 fragrant pipefulse of eo Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes 
a, Prince Albert. If you don’t find UYU", from Prince Albert. If you don’t 
ye ~~ it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 0 find them the finest, tastiest roll- 
929, } tobacco you ever smoked, re- your-own cigarettes you ever 
con turn the pocket tin with the rest OWN smoked, return the pocket tin with 
yen pl of the tobacco in it to us at any the rest of the tobacco in it to us 
tks. Th time within a month from this at any time within a month from 
ch Ven date, and we will refund full all aboard for this date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. “ '@ tt purchase price, plus postage. 
low (Signed) R.J. Rey nolds Tobacco MAKIN Ss (Signed) R. J. Rey nolds Tobacco 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. SMOKE “JOY Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
- - 
4 
AROUND SO SINCE | TOOK UP 
PIPEFULS OF WITH PRINCE ALBERT, 
R. R PRINCE ALBERT MY SMOKES 
PER TIN — EVERY ONE ARE A LOT COOLER 
A RICH-TASTIN, AND MILDER — 
NO-BITE SMOKE WITH PLENTY OF GOOD, 
FROM FIRST PUFF RICH TASTE! 
TO LAST 
5 No bite in this Prince Albert,” says 
b pe-smoker Frank Langley (above). “Makin’s” smokers like Ernest Selcke 
A.’s grand tobacco, and a special (above) praise Prince Albert for staying 
fe process takes out the bite—leaves in put in the paper—rolling up firm, round, and 
the ripe, rich taste. Around 50 pipe- neat. You see, P. A. is “crimp cut’’, . . that 
loads in a tin of P.A.! means it clings to the paper and lays right. 
aged | F ann ae A 
1936 
060.00 
ied PRINCE ALBERT IS CUT YOU KNOW 
mt popu \\T0 BURN GRADUALLY. oo 
gas ulili MY PIPE’S COOLER, CHOICE, RIPE TOBACCO 
1, metals DRIER-AND My BY ITS MELLOW 
SMOKES ARE MELLOWER TASTE AND GRAND 
AND TASTIER FRAGRANCE 
4 
ched 
lece 
or of Prince Albert’s special “crimp cut” sure ap- Larry Kurpiel (above) has rolled ’em with 
. Ont peals to G. C. Murray (above). “P. A. is so Prince Albert for 10 years. As he puts it, 
od asst ow-burning and cool,” he says. “I get the “It’s better tobacco to begin with.” And as 
ha a ll taste of this choice, ripe tobacco. Smokes for swell, rich taste and tempting aroma— 
jump wn even, too— pipes cake up right.” well, just try Prince Albert yourself and see. 
pe yrted 
f the 






. 1938, R. J. Reynoids Tobacco Company 
post 


were ¢ pipefuls of fragrant tobacco 
st . week in every handy pocket tin 
breedin< of Prince Albert 


SO MILD «SO FRAGRANT «SO TASTY 


PRINGE ALBERT 


was ] 
fern! . — * 
pe ril 
irketab 70 fine roll-your-own cigarettes THE NATIONAL JO” SMOKE 
wriced im every handy pocket tin 

of Prince Albert 
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such questions with a pat theo; 
there are suggestions that poii: 
way. First of all, though recos 
its limitations, it must be admit}, 


EDITORIAL 


The Ice Must Be Broken 


Thoughtful business men know 
that there can be no major reduction 
in government spending until private 
enterprise can expand and thereby 
take men off the relief rolls and put 
them on the pay rolls. 


HESE words are here offered as 

the text for a sermon that needs 
to be hammered home in present-day 
America. They are offered for what 
._ they are: a simple statement of plain 
fact, a fact that cannot be too often 
emphasized. And to supplement this, 
there are these words: 


It may well be said, generally 
speaking, that America’s production 
plant today is largely obsolete. Even 
if we were to... limit ourselves toa 
normal production during the next 
few years, there could be made avail- 
able billions of dollars of produc- 
tivity ... This would be sufficient to 
absorb a large part of the now un- 
employed. 


These quotations do not come from 
a spend-for-recovery New Dealer or a 
Starry-eyed economics theorist. They 
come from two of the biggest business 
men in the nation. The first’ quotation 
is from a statement by Wendell L. Will- 
kie, president of the Commonwealth 
& Southern utilities corporation; the 
other is from a message to stockhold- 
ers by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., head of the 
giant General Motors Corporation. 


What Willkie @nd Sloan recognize 
is this: the American economic system 
will continue gasping for air just as 
long as private enterprise keeps its 
money under the mattress. They hold 
that American business will remain in 
the limping stage until capital is in- 
vested in such things as plant expan- 
sion and the manufacture of new prod- 
ucts. They hold, too, that there is 
ample reason for such investment, that 
sound recovery can be attained, that 
the unemployment problem can be vir- 
tually eliminated, and that there can 
be a steady march toward reasonable 
prosperity for all. Like many others 
of their spirit, however, they are 
aware that the way is blocked by cer- 
tain obstacles, 

To men like Willkie and Sloan, it is 
clear enough that the government must 
continue to spend, must continue to 
have unbalanced budgets, must con- 
tinue to pile up deficits, during periods 
when private enterprise is stagnant. 
No realist can deny the necessity that 
creates this situation; it becomes plain 
when it is realized that in 1929 eight 
‘billion dollars of private capital was 
spent on securities sold publicly to 
finance plant improvement and new 


business, while last year little more 
than two billions was spent in the 
same way. This terrible lag in private 
investment has existed for almost 10 
years; to make up for it, it has been 
absolutely essential for government to 
spend on a large scale—otherwise the 
American economic system would 
have collapsed entirely. 

This is a truth, and we must accept 
it however little we like its meaning. 
But there is another truth that is in- 
separable from it. Unbalanced Fed- 
eral budgets cannot continue without 
end, the public debt must stop grow- 
ing before the point of real danger is 
reached. And at the risk of over-sim- 
plification, it can be said that the bal- 
ance will be achieved and the debt 
growth ended as soon as private en- 
terprise stops seeing bogeymen and 
begins supporting our economic sys- 
tem the way it has supported it in the 
past—by spending money, by invest- 
ing, by gambling capital on undertak- 
ings that seem reasonably sound. 


HE word “gambling” is used here 
with deliberation: the history of 
private enterprise is a history of risk- 
taking. What is needed today is the 
imagination to see business opportu- 
nity, the ingenuity to create it, and the 
courage to gamble on it. The opportu- 
nity is all here in America. We are 
still the greatest and richest country 
in the world. What we require at this 
stage is an enlightened and coopera- 
tive effort to take the monkey wrench- 
es out of the machinery of our system. 
Today it is as if all our vast poten- 
tial wealth and ingenuity were frozen. 
The refrigerants are a compound of 
many factors, the greatest of which 
has seemed to be a lack of confidence. 
Over and over again, we have heard 
that there can be no confidence until 
Federal finances are put in order. Ac- 
tually, there is some truth in this, but 
it does not explain the situation. Con- 
fidence, while necessary, is a vague 
intangible. President Hoover did ev- 
erything in his power to whip it up 
when the 1929 depression broke, but 
the depression continued. Later, in 
1936-37, when the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration was attacking business and 
when labor strife was at its worst, re- 
covery attained its highest peak. Here 
confidence, or the lack of it, seemed to 
play a very small part. 

It is necessary that our system have 
more than confidence, more than co- 
operative words; it must have cooper- 
ative action. What is this action to 
be? How can it be started? 

It would be silly to try to answer 


a spirit of confidence is essenti: 
can be had and maintained if t! 
eral government makes it cle 
spending will be curtailed as 
as possible in order to trans! 
burden of recovery to the } 
world. At present, there is an i: 
Private enterprise and ingenu 
locked-in ice. That ice must b: 
en if we are to end our gigai 
employment problem and exp 
all-around prosperity once m 
is now a point of fact that | 
spending cannot be apprecial 
duced until private capital bes 
flow vigorously. That flow sho: 
gin immediately, and it can be e 
aged to begin immediately if th: 
ernment makes its good inte 
clear and definite. 


UT more is needed. Such fie! 

railroads, utilities and houisi: 
at this moment ripe for billions o! 
lars of private investment. Bu! 
investment is held in check by 
factors as these: (1) the tax s\ 
has narrowed the margin of pro! 


such a point that potential inves! 


find it more advantageous to bu 
terest-bearing, tax-exempt go 
ment bonds; (2) labor is at war 
itself; (3) war clouds hang ove: 
world; (4) it is not yet clear wh: 


the government will limit its com) 


tion in the utilities field; (5) p: 
with money to invest are full of u: 
sonable, nameless fears. 


These are of course only a {i 


the factors inhibiting sound reco\: 


However, they are quite sugs: 
They suggest that our tax syst 
revised, that government bond 
taxed, that steps be taken witho 
lay to guarantee that investors 
have a chance to profit from the 
they take. They suggest, too. 
labor peace is without doubt of 
importance, that Federal compe! 
needs to be carefully circumsc: 
that our foreign policy must be s! 
with the utmost caution. Abo, 
they suggest that government s! 
do all in its power to convince 
investing world that fear is poin 
that the only thing to dread is 
tinued reluctance on the part ol! 
vate enterprise to show enterpris« 

With government, capital, labo: 
agriculture cooperating, a way 0 
our difficulties should not be ha: 


find. Men like Willkie and Sloan h:\ 
If all par 


voiced the proper spirit. 
concerned act in an enlightened 

the ice will be broken and An 
will be on an upward economic 1 
Our capitalistic system, as we | 
it, cannot survive otherwise; pr: 
enterprise must invest in itself or 


11e. 
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PRESENTING 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


Behind his huge desk in the grimy, 
grey U.S. Treasury building in Wash- 
ington last week, tall, sedate Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., was busy directing a study 
of the Federal tax structure. Pur- 
pose of this job was to find out what 
taxes, if any, have been deterring 
business expansion, 

As director of this study, the 47- 
year-old Morgenthau was emerging as 
a leader in the Administration’s busi- 
ness “appeasement” drive (see page 5). 
If it leads to what he apparently wants 
it to lead to, it will result in this: taxes 
business regards as harmful will be 
removed or modified. If that happens, 
Morgenthau will bear out a _ long- 
standing belief among some business 
men that he is essentially a “conserva- 
tive.” 

Morgenthau first won the respect of 
the business world as an efficient ad- 
ministrator. In March, 1933, Roosevelt 
brought him to Washington as chair- 
man of the old Federal Farm Board 
and ordered him to consolidate it and 
other farm credit agencies into the 
Farm Credit Administration. So thor- 
oughly was this job done, that the 
FCA in a few months was unexcelled 
for swift and effective service. Mean- 
while, Morgenthau swept through the 
difficult job of organizing trade rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia, and helped 
develop and administer the Adminis- 
tration’s gold purchase policy. 

With the late William H. Woodin’s 
retirement as Treasury Secretary, Mor- 
genthau got the post in January, 1934. 
Because he is fiercely loyal to the 
President—who calls him “Henry the 
Morgue’”—he has carried out the 
“Boss’s” every wish, even those that 
may have been personally distasteful 
to him. Nevertheless, business has 
continued to regard him as a friend 
because he is a member of the “budget- 
balancing” rather than the “spend-for- 
recovery” clique within the Adminis- 
tration. He argues, moreover, that 
taxation should be used solely for 
fiscal purposes and not as a device 
for social reform. 

Before he came to Washington to 
face the largest Federal debt in the 
nation’s history, Morgenthau had de- 
voted himself largely to the soil and 
its workers. He was born in New 
York City, May 11, 1891. His father 
—Henry, Sr..—was a German-Jewish 
immigrant who became not only a 
millionaire but President Wilson’s Am- 
bassador to Turkey. From high-toned 
Exeter preparatory school, young 
Henry entered Cornell University in- 
tending to be an architect, but eventu- 
ally switched to the agricultural school 
after a few intervening years during 
which he tried such things as social 
work, typewriter repairing and time- 
keeping on a construction job. 

In 1914, at 23, Morgenthau bought a 
1,400-acre farm in Dutchess County, 


International 


Morgenthau’s Efficiency Has Won Respect 


N. Y., 15 miles from the Hyde Park 
estate of Franklin Roosevelt. Naming 
it Wicoopee, he laid out apple orchards 
and set up a dairy. Wicoopee has 
been managed at a profit ever since. 
In 1916, he married Elinor Fatman of 
New York City; they have three chil- 
dren.+ Not long after the war, during 
which he served as a junior grade 
lieutenant in the Navy, he bought the 
American Agriculturist, a bi-weekly 
farm paper, which he published until 
1934. 

Roosevelt and Morgenthau were 
friends almost from the time they be- 
came neighbors in gentleman farm- 
ing. In 1928, when Roosevelt first ran 
for the governorship of New York, 
Morgenthau served as his campaign 
business manager. Later, Governor 
Roosevelt appointed him chairman of 
the Agricultural Advisory Commisson, 
an unofficial position which Morgen- 
thau used to obtain enactment of tax 
reforms beneficial to farmers. During 
Roosevelt’s second term as governor, 
Morgenthau was appointed State Con- 
servation Commissioner. His plans 
for reforestation have since been 
adopted on a larger scale by the Fed- 
eral TVA and the CCC. During the 
1932 Presidential campaign, Morgen- 
thau not only campaigned for Roose- 
velt among the nation’s agricultural 
leaders but also helped develop the 
agricultural program later put forth 
by the New Deal. 

Among Cabinet members, Morgen- 
thau is chiefly outstanding for his 
modesty. He tries to make it appear 
that he does not understand much of 
his department’s affairs, and often re- 
fers technical questions to his as- 
sistants. No orator, he talks in simple, 
non-flowery language. Though gen- 
erally serious, he has been known to 
show evidence of sly humor. When 
correspondents, wearing Landon but- 
tons, interviewed him on his farm dur- 
ing the 1936 Presidential campaign, he 
gave each a box of raspberries. 

t+ The oldest, Henry ITI, is now a senior at Prince- 
ton University. Robert is a sophomore at Amherst, 
and Joan is a student at a private school near 
Washington. The Morgenthaus live in a comfortable 


but not pretentious home in the embassy section 
of northwest Washington. 
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EDUCATION — 
Rural School Problem 


Although half the nation’s 
children attend classes in rura| 
it has become increasingly ap), 
in recent years that country 
are failing more and more to ni 
needs of a 20th century civilizaii, 

Surveys have shown that coy; 
children have an average of 134.5 q.,. 
in school each year, compared to 15; 
days for city children; that on!y ba\; 
the rural schools have libraries: th.) 
in the United States there a: 
138,000 one-room schools, al! 
grades of which are taught [\ 
teacher. 

Although the seriousness of thi 
uation is known, analyses 0! 
‘auses have been few. Last week 
such a study was winning the « 
tion of many schoolmen. Rec: 
published in the annual educat 
yearbook of the International Insti! 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univ: 
sity, it was compiled by Prof, Edn 
deS. Brunner. Among the causes 
the rural school problem, as he 
them, were these: 


@ Lack of adequate monetary 
port. The total yearly expense 
rural education is only $548,000.00) 
compared to $1,000,000,000 in urb 
American schools. 

e The shifting farm populati 
Of the estimated 1,500,000 farm lal 
ers, 1,000,000 are migrants, who follow 
crops seasonally through different 
areas. This seriously interrupts t! 
schooling of their children. 

@ The poor quality of rural teach- 
ers. The chief reason for this is tl 
low pay. “One-half of those ser\ 
were paid less than $750 annual sala 
in the low year of the depressio: 


In the fact that old-type distric! 
schools are declining at the rate of 
seven a day, the Brunner report sa\ 


> { 


some cause for satisfaction. But 
speed the whole solution of the rura! 
education problem, it urged “Federal 
aid without Federal control.” 
<> e 


Briefs 


gG Because she was “compelled to 
perform such fantastic and periious 
antics” as the head-stand in her sc!ioo! 
gymnastic class, a New York 
awarded 14-year-old Elizabeth Garie 
$3,000 damages for a dislocated vert 
bra suffered during the school co 
The court declared it “absurd” to 
sider the head-stand ‘‘a necessary )at" 
of education.” 


Gg When 9,000 University of Galt 
fornia students milled around his / 
to dissuade him from accepting 4 
offer to become a bank preside! 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president ©! 
the school, announced to then 
“psychological and instinctive” d° 
cision not to change jobs. The ba" 
position carried a salary of $50.0) 2 
year; the university pays Dr. Sprou! 
$13,500. 
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n’s "M, R. A. 
ural For the past month, British house- 
al wives buying milk have encountered 
‘y pottle tops stamped with the letters 
D meet | u. R. A.” and bearing the cryptic 
liza egend: “We seek not yours, but you.” 
mit short while, if Dr. Frank N, D. 
134. Buchman has his way, American milk 
ed | kers will be confronted with the 


Oo! e slogans, 

aries; tl \l. R. A.” stands not for Milk Re- 
rs Association, but for Moral Re- 
ament, latest crusade of the non- 


uf irian religious movement known 
e Oxford Group. Introduced at 
of t Group’s world assembly in Swit- 
S ( d last September and launched 
week ionth in England, “M. R. A.” has 
the a helped along not only by dis- 
tec ition of four million bottle caps, 
eduicatio but by 10,000 store window posters 
1 Inst d sale of half a million copies of a 
ia Ui hook on the-subject by H. W. “Bunny” 
. Ed justin, English tennis star and a re- 
causes of cent convert to the Group. 
is hy Last week, Dr. Buchman (pronounc- 
ed Bookman), founder and _ chief 
— prophet of the Group, was in the U. S. 
ene to establish a “new moral climate.” 
8,000.0) : series of house parties, he expect- 
in urb ed to convince Americans that “moral 
iament is an essential commodity 
pulat d a national necessity”—something 
‘m lab would bring to individuals a 
20 fol ge of heart.” 
differ Then presently you'll have a nation- 
‘upt : * 99 . 
change of heart,” he explained. 
al te fhe first nation to have a change of 
v¥ will have something to export 
» ser ther nations that everyone will 
al sa Then we will have an age of 
ssio and security. Don’t get mixed 
= dis Don’t lose the bigness of this 
Tee Why, here’s something that may 
| in 1,000 years of peace and 
pport sa byl 
“hy I, R. A.’s” identification of re- 
“Fed with current politico-military 


= irends was typical of Dr. Buchman’s 
peculiar genius—ability to express old- 
oned religious revivalism in mod- 
diom, The Group, which was born 
ngland’s Oxford University in 


peli centers on the belief that God will 
| 4 anyone who takes the trouble to 
i 1 to Him. In “quiet times” every 
ork ing, Groupers maintain, God 
th G r them instructions which they 
ted lown in note books. Often these 
ol CO Ss concern strictly mundane af- 
oa which suit to wear, whether to 
s< 


i‘ certain stock. Thus in a world 
e problems are mainly material- 
of God is made to play a part. On 





| his ther hand, the movement carries 
epting ong flavor of evangelism. Group 
presié e parties, where members confess 
side! sins, testify about the benefits 
then God-control” and try to “change” 
tive” d believers, suggest old-time revival 
The ings pitched in a quiet, ‘well- 
B50.000 a | key. 

Ir. Sp Buchman, 60, round-faced and 





essively cheerful, started as a Lu- 

















International 


Buchman’s Bottle Tops May Be Imported 


theran minister in Pennsylvania. In 
less than two decades, he has seen his 
movement spread to 50 nations ‘in 
every part of the earth. The Group, 
however, has no officers, keeps no 
membership rolls and collects no dues, 
so it is impossible to estimate accurate- 
ly its numerical strength. 

This lack of organization recently 
cost the movement money. The day 
Dr. Buchman left his first-class cabin 
in the luxury liner Queen Mary, an 
English court voided a $2,500 bequest 
to the Group on the ground that there 
was no legal evidence of its existence. 


Unperturbed by this judicial slight, 
Dr. Buchman went ahead with prepa- 
rations for his three-month American 
tour. To carry on “M. R. A.” after his 
departure, he planned to establish a 
number of “moral rearmament train- 
ing stations” in the U. S. and Canada. 
About successful advertising of the 
campaign on this side of the water, 
Dr. Buchman had no _ misgivings. 
“America,” he declared, “will never 
lag behind in milk bottle tops.” 
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“Father of Kings” 


Receive the tiara adorned with 
three crowns and know that thou art 
Father of princes and kings, Rector 
of the world upon earth, Vicar of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be honor 
and glory, world without end. 


As the metallic voice of 20 loud- 
speakers flung these words over the 
humanity-jammed Piazza of St. Peter 
in Rome last week, the midday sun 
glinted from the massive triple crown 
descending upon the brow of the man 
who was born Eugenio Pacelli. From 
the moment he wore it, Pope Pius XII 
stood crowned in Catholic eyes as the 
one man upon earth superior to all 
power save that of God Himself. 

The papal coronation, rivaled in 
magnificence by no other human cere- 
mony, culminated a five-hour ritual 
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| WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


CHILDREN’S 
COUGHS 


(due to colds) 


Don’t let distress of chest colds or spas- 
modic croupy coughs due to colds go 
untreated! Rub Children’s Musterole on 
child’s throat, chest and back at once. 
This milder form of regular Musterole 
penetrates the surface skin, warms and 
stimulates local circulation. Floods the 
bronchial tubes with its soothing, reliev- 
ing vapors. Musterole brings such speedy 
relief because it’s MORE than “‘just a 
salve.”” Recommended by many doctors 
and nurses. Three strengths: Regular, 
Children’s (mild) and Extra Strong, 40¢. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bu- 
reau. All druggists. 


CHILDREN’S 














We don’t say you'll feel like giving a song 
recital, BUT— if constipation’s taken the joy out 
of life—try FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chew- 
ing gum way to relief. What a difference it 
makes! And it’s so easy to take. You simply 
chew it to get all its famous benefits. No wonder 
folks exclaim: “FEEN-A-MINT seems just like 
magic!” Try it yourself—today. 


FEEN-A-MINT 


NATIONAL MOWER CO. 
8309 Cromwell St.Paul.Minn 

Sickle mower, power driven, 
rubber tired, pulls self, cuts 
high grass, hay, weeds, o 
level or rough. Moderate 
rice. 


TASTES LIKE 
YOUR FAVORITE 
CHEWING GUM! 














NO PEP—NO APPETITE—NO AMBITION? 


Write for the Free Booklet ‘‘An Amazing 
Discovery.’’ It has shown thousands the 


quick, easy, safe way to improved health. 
NO RESULTS—NO PAY 
Nelgur Pharmacal Co. 2201 W. B.C. Bidg., Cleveland 








“T Won $100 
the Day I Got 
My Rabbit’s Foot” 


writes F. T. of Pa. “The PRAYER you sent me 
with my RABBIT’S FOOT has helped me wonder- 
fully” says Mrs. L. C. of Ohio. “Results have been 
amazing,’’ reports 8. G. of Florida. 

Letters like these coming from grateful men and 
women all over the country make me very happy. 
I sell only as a curio, so it may be coincidence or 
the psychological effect, but these ple believe 
I have helped them—and I would like to include 
YOU, too! 

No matter what your Hard Luck is, Poor Health, 
No Job, Unlucky in Numbers, Games, Races, etc., 
in love, Lonely, Worried, or the like—you may bless 
the day you send for one of my alleged Genuine 
LUCKY RABBIT’S FEET and the SPECIAL PRAYER 
for You and Your Loved Ones which I enclose in 
every order. 

Thousands of people say that the mysterious 
“LUCKY” POWER of a real RABBIT’S FOOT brings 
Good Fortune and Protection from Harm. Almost 
every living soul on earth has FAITH in the Tre- 
mendous, Mighty, Never-Failing POWER OF PRAY- 
ER. If you haven’t tried the combination of these 
two alleged Great POWERS, don’t delay! Some le 
say they may easily Change Your Luck Overnight! 

So please hurry! Clip this message and mail with 
only 25c (coin). Please print your name and ad- 
dress clearly. I want to —_ ¥ you if ible as 
fast as I can. Your Sincere iend, Y HOPE, 
254 Post Road, Noroton, Conn. 
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that left its central figure white with 
weariness. Borne into St. Peter’s basil- 
ica upon his portable throne, the Pope 
heard prayers, received homage and 
celebrated mass before a congregation 
of 40,000, including royalty and special 
legates from two score nations. For 
the first time in almost a century, be- 
fore a throng numbering hundreds 
of thousands, the climactic crowning 
took place outdoors upon the cathed- 
ral balcony. 

*The new pontiff’s last official act 
before his coronation was also the 
most significant of his reign to date. As 
his own successor in the vital post of 
Papal Secretary of State, Pius XII 
chose his boyhood friend, Luigi Car- 
dinal Maglione (pronounced Mall- 
yon-ee), Formerly Papal Nuncio to 
France, the 62-year-old churchman is 
widely regarded in Europe as a vigor- 
ous friend of democracy. His selec- 
tion to handle the Vatican’s diplomatic 
relationships seemed to many con- 
vincing evidence that the newly 
crowned “father of kings” was deter- 
mined to pursue a strong course in 
dealing with dictatorship. 

One of the first audiences granted by 
the pontiff after his coronation was to 
Ambassador Joseph P, Kennedy, Amer- 
ica’s special envoy to the ceremonies. 
The Ambassador, a Roman Catholic, 
quoted the Pope as expressing “great 
admiration for President Roosevelt 
because of his stand for religion.” 

a ore 


Briefs 


g In its annual report, the Jewish 
Agricultural Society, which sponsors 
a back-to-the-land movement among 
U. S. Jews, announced that approxi- 
mately 25,000 Jewish families—total- 
ing 100,000 individuals—are now de- 
riving their living in whole or in part 
from farming, compared to about 200 
families in 1900, when the society was 
organized. 


q Although Adolf Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf is required reading for Ger- 
mans, and although the Nazis favor 
a neo-pagan religion, the Bible is still 
the “best seller” in Germany, the Prus- 
sian Bible Society reports. The Bible 
has outsold the Fuehrer’s work by 
about 200,000 copies yearly. ~ 


@ Quarantined in his home with 
scarlet fever, the Rev. C. J. Bradbury, 
pastor of the Congregational Christian 
Church in Gomar, O., preached his 
regular Sunday sermon into a tele- 
phone so that his congregation, sit- 
ting in the church as usual, could hear 
it through a loudspeaker system to 
which the telephone line was con- 
nected. 


@G The Rev. Fernando Villanueva, 
Roman Catholic parish priest of San 
Jorge, Nicaragua, was suspended for 
announcing publicly that a 17-year-old 
girl in his congregation had received 
visits several times a week from the 
Holy Virgin, who predicted earth- 
quakes, disasters and miracles. His 
ecclesiastical superiors, worried by 
the people’s excitement, found the al- 
leged visitations “illusions.” 


WOMEN IN 


Clothes Horse for Spring 

Like a woman of 40 who wistfully 
recalls her youth, Fashion this season 
has turned its back to today. 


As American women shopped to as-- 


semble their Easter wardrobes last 
week, they found that the designers’ 
escapist tendencies had created an 
imaginary, childish figure for them to 
imitate. This figure, the clothes horse 
for spring, 1939, has assumed the role 
of a prim little girl of by-gone days. 

By day, her skirts are quite short, 
sometimes 17 inches from the floor. 
They are very full and fall from a high, 
tiny waistline that looks natural but 
probably isn’t. Peeping from beneath 
them are ruffled, hand-embroidered 
white petticoats, 

At her neck, this spring’s clothes 
horse wears fine white collars or gilets. 


International 


The Season’s Hats Include Pill Boxes 


Beneath the short, tight-fitting jackets 
of her Victorian “tailor-made” suit, 
she wears frilly, transparent blouses 
that hug her collar-bone, On her head 
are perched, in turn, a great variety 
of hats. Some are tiny pill boxes, 
often striped (see cut), or baskets of 
flowers worn directly over one eye. 
Others are old-fashioned bonnets that 
sit back on the head, 

At the moment, high-crowned hats 
are most in favor, These, in rough 
straw, are set on small brims and 
swathed in yards of stiff veiling. A 
variation on the veil is the snood, a 
coarsely meshed cap that catches the 
hair at the nape of the neck in the 
1860 manner. 

Beneath the hat, Miss 1939’s face 
takes on the shining, pastel tones of 
youth. She wears very little make-up. 
Her hair is preferably short, with ring- 
let ends forming a sort of halo about 
her head, The tightly upswept coiffure 
of last fall has definitely failed to click. 

On her feet, this mythical creature, 
who may be seen everywhere during 


Path finde, 


THE NEWS 


this spring season, often wea: 
heeled shoes of amusing cut, s 
the Dutch sabots with wooden 
but occasionally she teeters fo 
open-toed, open-heeled pumps o 
dals. Her shoes, like her purses, - 
and hats, are likely to be colore; 

In dresses, too, she departs | 
the monotony of black and navy -))\y 
There is a new shade, “navy-s 
as a substitute. Browns, from 
to coffee, are highly favored. 
are of the marine variety, with 4 
greenish cast. Yellow is the season's 
champion, while the equally conspicy. 
ous plaids, stripes, dots, checks and 
huge tropical prints are demand 
and getting attention. 

For evening there are pointed 
basque waists and giant  bouttan 
skirts (without hoops) of the Louis 
XV and XVI periods; high-waisted 
low-necked, tubular gowns of the 
pire and Directoire periods; draped 
apron .fronts and bustles of the 
Victorian, 

If the elegance of court fash 
does not appeal, the young woman ca 
now dress up like a gypsy, a peasant 
or a harem lady. Both gypsies and 
peasants wear voluminous gathered 
skirts in bright colors, but peasants 
add embroidered aprons and gypsies 
add gaudy sashes, worn either around 
the waist or the hips. 

That is the fashion world’s out!ook 
for 1939. As usual, American women 
will copy what they like and leave the 
rest to the Parisians. In general, short 
women, who had a hard time of it in 
the sleek, streamlined days, will like 
the new fashions best. 


Briefs . 


@ On the day they were s\ 
in, New York’s 20 new policewo 
who were chosen for looks as wel! 
brains, got this advice: never use 
elevator when you can use stairs, di 
and get plenty of exercise. In ot 
words, don’t get fat. 


@ Because she had always wa 
a mink coat, Doris Dudley, an act 
bought 21 minks two years ago 
started to raise one. Last week, o 
upstate New York farm, she had 
live minks, enough for two coats. 
had decided to let them multip|) 
make money for her newest ambi! 
—to raise herself a chincilla coat. 


@ A veteran in an unusual oc 
tion for women was revealed last 
when she applied to the U, S. Genera! 
Land Office for use of public lands 
She was Mrs. Josie Medford, midd' 
aged Colorado widow, and she wa 
the land for grazing her 150 
goats. In addition to raising, herd 
and milking the goats, with help 
only one boy, she also builds fences 
keeps her ranch in repair and marke'> 
her milk daily at a town 25 miles awa). 
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Two Documentaries 
Military aggression last week con- 
ed to bleed China and seemed 
ve completed the destruction of 
czechoslovakia (see page 7). No bet- 
ime could have been chosen for 
opening in New York City of this 
on’s first important documentary 
“The Crisis” and “The 400 Mil- 


tne 


Seas 


Both full-length features, these non- 
fictional pictures were independently 
made by two groups of young liberals. 
Of the two, “The Crisis” was viewed 
ys the better film. It was made by 
Herbert Kline, a former theatrical 

agazine editor; the script was writ- 
ten by the noted journalist, Vincent 


Sheean, and narrated by the actor 
Leif Erikson. The picture came into 
being when Kline went to Czecho- 


slovakia about a year ago, learned of 
the imminent Nazi putsch and decided 
to film it. 

Going freely among the Czech peo- 
ple, he photographed them at work, 
at play, at home, at the polls and final- 
ly at bay. He opens his story with 
the Austrian anschluss and ends with 
the signing of the Munich pact, which 
left the Czechs crushed and disillusion- 
ed 

Until Kline filmed “The Crisis,” no 
of a Nazi putsch had ever 
heen made, None may be again. This 
one had to stay hidden for five weeks 
in a Prague cellar before it could be 
brought to America. After its open- 
ing in New York, critics called it one 
of the year’s most significant films. 
“The 400 Million” was made by Joris 
ens and John Ferno, who last year 
produced another documentary, “The 
Spanish Earth.” That “The 400 Mil- 
| is less cogent than “The Crisis” 

ue largely to the vastness and 
complexity of China. Ivens and Ferno 
lew from one end of the country to 
ther, at great risk of life, to film it. 
hey purposely avoided an over-use 
ror shots in order to stress more 

the awakening nationalistic spirit of 
China and to show how guerilla war- 
lay gradually win back the land. 
i necessity, they had to concentrate 


picture 


| 
I 


rowds rather than individuals. 
lest eredit. for welding this 
‘prawling picfure-story into a per 


e argument goes to the script by 
ey Nichols, as narrated by Fred- 
larch. 

h “The Crisis” and “The 400 Mil- 
probably will play only in small 
i! or specialty theaters. 





You'll Be Seeing 


e Lady and the Mob (Columbia): 
s the kind of picture that people 
ibout to their friends. Made at 
st cost, it is surprisingly clever 
‘thoroughly amusing. As a gang- 
g Victorian lady, Fay Bainter is 
best. To destroy a dry-cleaning 


IE WORLD 














Fay Bainter Appears at Her Best 


racket, she rounds up her own band 
of rascals. Her dealings with these 
ill-assorted individuals provide many 
a quiet chuckle in a first-class picture. 

Prison without Bars (United Art- 
ists): To make this dramatic and per- 
ceptive account of life in a girls’ re- 
formatory, Alexander Korda used a 
French script and a French actress. 
Corinne Luchaire, as the prison’s black 
sheep who reforms, turns in a beauti- 
ful performance and proves she can act 
in English as well as French. Aimed 
particularly at ultra-choosy audiences, 
this movie is worth everyone’s time. 

Blackwell's Island (Warner Bros.): 
John Garfield is again grim and re- 
pressed as a crime reporter whose 
stories send a notorious gang to jail. 
To prove that the incarcerated crooks 
are leading a country club existence 
at the city’s expense, Garfield has him- 
self imprisoned with them. Fantastic 
as his exposures may appear to casual 
onlookers, they are in reality dramati- 
zations of conditions discovered four 
vears ago in a New York prison. 
“Blackwell’s Island” is far better than 
most tales of prison life. 

Ice Follies of 1939 (M-G-M): AIl- 
though neither Joan Crawford, James 


Stewart nor Lew Ayres does any 
skating, they are the leading char- 


acters of the Ice Follies. Their job, 
however, is simply to enact a so-so 
romance about a wife’s career versus 
a husband’s. The story leads up to 
and interrupts the two effective skat- 
ing sequences that are reason enough 
to see the Ice Follies any day. Per- 
formed by the stars of the Internation- 
al Ice Follies, these scenes achieve a 
rhythmic beduty seldom attained by 
mere dance routines. Although she is 
her own serious self, Miss Crawford 
may disillusion her fans with her 
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ISSUE 





WHO ARE THESE 
INTERESTING PEOPLE? 


He is a successful man in the 


community. But his conversation 
is not all business. She is a neigh- 
bor across the way. But her life 
is not all confined to local affairs. 
They don’t just seem to know about 
everything that is going on the 
world. over—they DO KNOW. 


Who are these interesting peo- 
ple? Why are they so popular, 
so successful? How do they keep 
so well informed? 


More than one million of Amer- 
ica’s best informed families read 
PATHFINDER, the weekly news 
magazine published at Washing- 
ton, news center of the world. 
PATHFINDER is their favorite 
magazine. They read it from cover 
to cover every week because they 
have found that their knowledge 
of world affairs makes them inter- 
esting to others ... that they } 


i ee 


gain in business and social con- 
tacts by being well informed. 


For less per week than the 


price of a two-cent stamp, 
you too can keep well , 
informed — subscribe 


to PATHFINDER. ps MAIL 
7 COUPON 


a 
kK NOW! 


PATHFINDER 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at the NATION’S CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the enclosed $1.00 please send 
PATHFINDER one year—52 issues— 
to me at the address below. 


“tate 
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Hedy Lamarr hair-do which, for her, 
is unattractive. 
- * 

Never Say Die (Paramount): This 
hollow farce concerns the latest ro- 
mantic escapade of Bob Hope and 
Martha Raye, trailed by Andy Devine. 
Only Hope seems to know what real! 
comedy is and he has little chance to 
show it against Miss Raye’s mugging 
and the handicaps of the script. 


FASHIONS 





EXCITING NEW FASHIONS 


759—The shirtwaist frock that has a panelled skirt 
and buttoned-to-the-waist blouse with yoke cut in 
one with the back—is a Spring Style favorite. A 
bolero always adds charm. Designed for 14 to 20 
and 32 to 42. A 16, dress, requires 35g yards 35 inch 
fabric; bolero, 14g yards. 

4025—For socis] afternoons, the style-conscious 
matron chooses a panelled frock for slimming the 
figure. This dress has either flare or puff sleeves. 
Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 4 yards 39 
inch fabric. 

4822—Spring’s snug-waisted dresses look their smart- 
est with foundations that are sleek and molding. This 
smooth-fitting slip has the popular ‘“‘separation’”’ 
effect, while panties have a yoke-panel. Designed for 
14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16, slip, requires 2%, yards 
39 inch fabric; pantie, 14g yards. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 

k, and see how easily you can add to the joys 

of everyday and ‘‘special’’ events with the latest 

frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 

The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 

ttern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


INDIA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


100 humans in India there are 60 cattle. 
Worshiping the fecund cow, India 
is herself enormously fecund. Every 
10 years she is adding to her numbers 
more than the total population of 
France and at the next census will 
have over 400,000,000 inhabitants. Be- 
lieving devoutly in reincarnation, she 
has been slow to attack disease. There 
are a million Indian lepers, 10 million 
malaria patients, and unestimated 
hordes of syphilitic, tubercular and 
malnourished people. The doctrine of 
karma has bred a national inertia. 


SWORD OF ISLAM: This is the 
India inherited from the Aryans. But 
though these were India’s first con- 
querors, they were not the last. In 
327 B. C. Alexander the Great marched 
a Greek army over the Himalaya pass- 
es. The next 900 years were a parade 
of wars and new invasions. Over the 


Pathfinder 


in 1632 by a Moslem rajah as . b 
for his favorite wife, the mat a ) 
marble Taj has become a sort of |,\,;\, | 
trademark. It suggests the ri 
mysterious, the almost myth: 
India to which, in 1610, came | 
English factories. 

ENTER THE BRITISH: \, 
Gama, Portuguese explorer, had 
ed Calcutta via the Cape of Goo 
in 1498. For a century theres 
Portuguese enjoyed a mono 
Indian trade. Then came th: 
and on their heels, the Fren ( 
British. The English navy ro. . 
rivals. English generals, in bi 
the Great East. India Tea ( 
drove out the Dutch, relega! | 
French and Portuguese to a fe\ 
al cities, and conquered most o ; 

Some native princes ceded 
rights. Others had to be fought 
was Suraj-ad-Dowlah, who s: 
ed 123 English to death in the 
Hole of Calcutta. There was | 
Sultan, who fought the British 
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The Taj Mahal Suggests the Rich, the Mysterious, the Almost Mythological India 


Khyber pass came Greek and Persian, 
Turk and White Hun. India soaked 
them all up like a huge passive sponge. 
As a result, there are today 45 Indian 
races speaking 200 languages, 

Exactly 1,275 years ago, only 32 
years after the death of Mohammed, 
founder of Islam, the first Moslem con- 
queror appeared on the Indian fron- 
tier. Five great warlords followed, 
until 1739 when the last one, Nadir 
Shah of Persia, “swept like a whirl- 
wind over Hindustan” and sacked the 
city of Delhi. As each Moslem wave 
subsided it left the northwest prov- 
inces more firmly Mohammedanized. 

These sons of the Prophet were 
born fighters, wild and warlike, un- 
like the philosophic Hindu. Clashes 
between the two religions account 
for the present-day antagonisms be- 
tween India’s 80,000,000 Moslems and 
her 260,000,000 Hindus. Islam’s chief 
contribution to Indian culture has 

| been architecture. The most poetic 
| building in the world, modeled and 
| painted more frequently than any 
other is the Taj Mahal. Built at Agra 





bornly for years and was defea! 
Lord Cornwallis (the same wh 
surrendered to George Washing 
1781) only with the help of Ti; 
Indian-enemies. There was the | 
Mutiny of 1857, after which the a: 
istration of India was finally | 
ferred from the East India co! 
to the British crown. 

Under British guidance or ex| 
tion, India has become the larges 
grower in the world, and the s: 
largest producer of rice and « 
In English, polyglot India has acg 
a universal language. The la 
famines now has 75,000 miles of 
gation canals. The land of the « 
has more miles of railroad track 
any other country in the world e» 
the United States and Russia. ‘ 
jostles caste in the third-class 
way carriage, to which 600,00 
tickets are sold annually. The 
phant is giving way to the moto 
and in 25 years India’s pond 
beast of burden may be as ins! 
cunt, economically, as the bu! 

In bringing the industrial revol! 
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to India, the British have loosed forces 
whose logical results they would now 
like to arrest. For with the introduc- 
tion of fast transport and communica- 
tion, India has made a dangerous dis- 
y. She has discovered that she is 
, nation of 355,000,000 people who are 
treated aS social inferiors by a few 
hundred thousand resident-white men. 
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“SWARAJ” MOVEMENT: In 1905 
4sia won her first notable victory over 
Europe when Japan licked the tar out 
of imperial Russia. In that year of 
excitement all over the Orient, a 37- 


old lawyer in South Africa took 
ith of celibacy. 
Wed at 13, Mohandas Gandhi had 
wen, by his own confession, lust- 
.’ At 19 when he went to Lon- 
don to study law, he became for a time 
dandy, took dancing lessons and 
hours posing before a mirror. 
Not until he went to South Africa in 
ddle 20s after having failed at 
ractice in Bombay, did he devel- 


VE 
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u Strings Along with the Mahatma 


e traits that were to make him 
atma, India’s national saint. 
th Africa contained a large In- 
community in which Gandhi 
ly became a leader. During the 
War he loyally recruited an In- 
ited Cross of 1,000 and was cited 
British for bravery under fire. 
03 he began to edit a newspaper, 
Opinion. In 1914, aged 45, he 
ed to Bombay, sworn to celibacy 
elermined to devote his energies 
people. India was then recruit- 
(00,000 young men for the Brit- 
ny and subscribing $500,000,000 


loans, Gandhi went about ad- 
ng enlistment. 
ke all Indians, Gandhi had be- 


that Britain would grant India 
isure of self-rule in 
artime sacrifice. But in 19138 
id had a victory complex. It 
ed a liberal Indian bill and im- 
a new rule based on wartime 
es, 

ians had no guns or bullets but 
had something else—a talent for 
', a tremendous patience. Gan- 










return for. 





mobilized this inertia. Rather than 
trying to compete with the British | 
at their own game, he proclaimed | 
“mass non-cooperation,” the right and 
duty of the people to disobey an un- 
just law. All over India, young men 
surged around jails demanding to be 
arrested. All the jails in India were 
not big enough to hold them. 

The Prince of Wales was sent oui 
to revive Indian loyalty. India greet- 
ed him with a cold fish-stare. In 
1922 Gandhj turned back his war med- 
als and Sir Rabindranath Tagore, In- | 
dia’s greatest poet, resigned from his 
knighthood. The anti-British Indian 
National Congress began a Swaraj or 
Home-Rule Movement (from two San- | 
skrit words akin to the French soi and | 
regent, “himself ruling”). Gandhi “de- 
clared war” on the Viceroy and gave | 
him seven days to change government 
policy. But when a mob of Indians 
burned 27 policemen to death, Gandhi 


dhi’s genius lay in the fact that he | 








International 


Bose Would Use Any Help Available 


withdrew his ultimatum and set him- 
self a fast as penance for his “sinful 
people.” 

Since the stirring °20s, Gandhi has 
grown older and more willing to com- 
promise but he is still India’s messiah, 


a politician able to dramatize his 
every act. 
NEW INDIA: Under reforms put 


through Parliament by Sir John Si- 
mon, India has won a small slice of 
self-rule and is due next year for a 
bigger slice. Seven per cent of the 
Indian population now vote for rep- 
resentatives to provincial legislatures, 
and civil service has been largely In- | 
dianized. 

But this applies only to British In- 
dia. One-third of the country is still 
ruled by more than 700 feudal princes. 
Most of these rulers have the power 
of life and death over their subjects. 
Many of them are absentee landlords 
who squander on the French Riviera 
the taxes squeezed from their peasants. 

Beginning in 1940, British-ruled and 
rajah-ruled India will join in nomi- 
nating representatives to a native par- 





COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. This makes 
you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It’s 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The *‘Moist-Threat” Methed of Cough Relief 
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Lowest Prices 
Easily Ordered by Mail 
TRUE-COMFORT Dental! Plates 
cannow beordered BY MAIL from 
your own impression you make 
yourself! They are Made-to-fit, 
feel and look right, under theex- 
ating supervision of a MASTER 

DE AL” TECHNICAN. On 
the very finest materials uo 
Beautiful, most modern workmanship. 
teeth for 60 days. If not 100% SATIS 
be refunded under our MONEY BACK t G 


SEND NO MONEY. Conosmcntaios 


a ae ! yee 


LINCOLN DENTAL ASSOCIATES, Po “ios 
7814 So. Haisted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
_ Air Mail Service on repairs or reproduction of oid plates. 


EXCESSIVE SUGAR 


Eliminated thru Diet and Oral PANCRETONE 
One Week’s Demonstration Prepaid 25¢ 


N. M. PRODUCTS CO., *? ”- Woohingtos nm Street, 


i LE mm ft FQ DON'T SUFFER 


NEEDLESSLY. Try this 

Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 
with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 
write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the £. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 3 300-D9, Marshall, ,___Marshall, Michigan, 


If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. §&., 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N, Y. You will 
receive absolutely free and no obligation. 
Treatise with full particulars of this amazing 
Method for Reducible Rupture Control that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold, no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent your getting the full 
15 Days’ Trial that this Free Offer opens to 
you. Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout, Man Or woman, old or young, with rup- 
ture single or double, large or small, this 
modernized Appliance should so control the 
ruptured parts that you may be 4s free to 
work in comfort and continual security, at 
practically any occupation, as though you had 
never been ruptured. Thousands have al- 
ready reported such result. 

You should test this Method in your own 
home without a day’s delay. FREE TREAT- 
ISE TELLS HOW. Send for it today to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N. Y. 





oneet True Comfort 
our money will 
aa KRANTEE. | 
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liament. Last week the rajahs, assem- 
bled at Delhi, snubbed a suggestion 
that they allow their people a voice in 
choosing their representatives. But 
the handwriting is on the wall. Two 
weeks ago the British set a precedent 
by intervening at Rajkot. Without 
the prop of Britain’s support, the 
rajahs would quickly have a nation- 
alist revolution on their hands. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: What form 
it will take depends on who wins 
leadership of India’s masses. By his 
successful hunger strike in Rajkot, 
Gandhi won back straying allegiances. 
When the Indian National Congress 
met last week it rejected a mass-diso- 
bedience resolution urged by its pres- 
ident, Subha Chandra Bose, and or- 
dered Bose to seek the guidance of 
the Mahatma, Gandhi, however, is 69. 
One of these days he might really 
starve to death, and then the jockey- 
ing for leadership would be on in 
earnest. 


There are three outstanding con- 
tenders. One is Gandhi’s right-hand 
man, handsome Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who was born a Brahman and educat- 
ed in England at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge. Though a Socialist, Nehru 
repeatedly has overruled his own de- 
cisions in order to agree with Gandhi. 
The Mahatma, he says, has given India 
back her self-respect. Openly oppos- 
ed to Gandhi is round-faced Subha 
Bose. No Communist, Bose is a razor- 
minded radical nationalist who _ be- 
lieves in using any help available, even 
Mussolini’s. The British government 
considers him the most dangerous 
man in India. 

Finally there is Dr. Bhim Rao_Am- 
bedkar. Born an Untouchable, Am- 
bedkar is the spokesman for his peo- 
ple, who have now become politically 
important because of the fact that 
seats in the new legislature are appor- 
tioned on a basis of religion. In 1937 
Ambedkar openly renounced Hindu- 
ism as responsible for his people’s 
plight. He wants the Untouchables to 
break with the Hindu system and the 
Hindu political parties to form a party 
of their own. He is unwaveringly op- 
posed by Gandhi who wants to pre- 
serve Hinduism while purging it from 
within of its caste crimes against the 
Untouchables. He wants to maintain 
India’s historic culture intact against 
western materialism. 

Nehru, Ambedkar, BoSe—these are 
the men to watch, the dramatis per- 
sonae of the new India. Whichever 
wins will have a titanic task on his 
hands. Before India’s psychopathic 
hatred of the British can be organized 
for revolution, India must unify her- 
self: her 260,000,000 Hindus, 80,000,000 
Moslems, 6,000,000 Christians and as- 
sorted Buddhists, Sikhs, and Jains. As 
India’s man-in-the-street puts it: “If 
we Indians could only spit in unison, 
we would form a puddle big enough 
to drown 300,000 resident English- 
men.” If that should happen—and 
with Britain preoccupied in Europe, 
the times are tempting—the tidal wave 
in the Indian Ocean would be big 
enough to shake thé world. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Checker Puzzle Moves 


In order to give the solution to last 
week’s checker puzzle, the playing 
spaces on the board have been num- 
bered from one to 32 (see cut). With 

the board so num- 
bered and set with 
checkers as shown 
in last week’s il- 
lustration, Black 
can move and 
give away all his 
checkers while 
White keeps his 12 
men on the board 
by these moves: 12 to 16; 19 to 12: 
3 to 7; 12 to 3; 4 to 8; 3 to 12; 11 to 16; 
12 to 19; 14 to 18; 23 to 5; 10 to 14; 
19 to 3; 6 to 9; 17 to 10; 1 to 6; 10 to 1; 
2 to 7; 3 to 10; 9 to 14, and 10 to 17. 
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Fortune Game 

For mixed party groups, this for- 
tune-telling game will prove highly 
entertaining. Place four saucers on a 
table in a line. Into the first put dirt 
(earth); into the second, water; into 
the third, a ring; and into the fourth, 
a cloth. Blindfold the players, in turn, 
and lead them around the table several 
times. Then permit each groper to go 
alone and put a finger into one of the 
saucers. If the finger goes into the 
water, it means an ocean voyage; into 
the saucer containing the cloth, never 
to marry; into the one with the ring, 
marriage; and into the one with the 
dirt, divorce. 
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Brain Teaser 


This week’s brain teaser, contributed 
by Clifford Meinstein of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is as follows: Two workmen, 
A and B, are employed by the hour, 
A getting more per hour than B. If 
the two men work eight hours, the 
total pay due them is $7.20. But if A 
works 11 hours and B seven hours, 
the total pay due them is $8.30. What 
is the hourly rate of pay of each? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The sides 
of the original rectangle were six 
feet and two feet. 
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Smiles 

Skjold—How was the cocktail party 
last night? 

Joyner—Nip and tuck all night long. 

Skjold—What do you mean, “nip 
and tuck”? 

Joyner—Well, first I had one nip 
and then I tuck another. 

Mother—You used to wear your 
street dresses in the height of dis- 
cretion, dear, and now look at them. 

Daughter—But mother, the height 
of discretion for street dresses has 
gone up 10 inches. 





Chubb—I always say what | | 
Duff—I wondered why you were 
ways so quiet. 


Bunchuck — What! Fifty c 
dozen for fresh breakfast eggs! 
the price of eggs has just gon 
down. 

Merchant Pryce—Yes, it has 
bought these eggs before the 
dropped. 

Holowynge—Well, how was t} 
gram at the movies last night? 

Cryeng—Terrible; as usual they too} 
up most of the time showing wh: | 
are going to have next week. 

Cityite—What? This village wo 
about one accident a month? Why, j 
New York a man is run over by » 
every 20 minutes. 

Native—Poor fellow! 


Bamboozle—Do you believe poor people 
are the happiest? 

Chlorine—Yes, darling. 

Bamboozle—T hen we're going to ! 
tremely happy when we’re married. 


Prof. Frump—Give me the «: 
tion of “pedestrian.” 

Soph. Quiggle—‘Pedestrian” 
from the Greek “pedes,” meanins 
“walk,” and “trian,” an abbreviatio 
of “triandoit.” 

a 

Personnel Director—Bjones, th 
very old-fashioned coat you 
around the office. 

Clerk Bjones—Yes, I know it is 
fashioned. I bought it when I had | 
last raise. 


Little Joany—What do you t! 
mother, there’s something without 
running across the bathroom floor. 

Mother—Good gracious, child, 
is it? 

Little Joany-—Water, mother. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS WANTED 


PARTICULARS about big paying Local Coffee 
mailed on request. Earn up to $45 first week. 
r part time. ial offer. Zanol, 6028 Mon- 
Cincinnati, Ottfo. ae 
MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
r full time. If experienced so state. Address: 

der, Washington, D. C 
FEMALE HELP WANTED mea, 
; $18.00 DOZEN Sewing Dresses Home. Every- 
furnished including Cut Materials, ready to 
mmings, complete instructions. Experience 
ary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. P, Church 

P. O. Box 245. N. Y. 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 


L SIZE LAWN ORNAMENT patterns 25c. 
.n, 744 Brooklyn, Dept. 56, Dayton, Ohio. 


" HORSE TRAINING ¢ 
TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES.” A book 
armer and horseman should have. It is free; 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 


p, Dept. 503, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. . 
INSTRUCTION —_s 4 
OVERNMENT JOBS. $105-$175 month. Pre- 
t home. Particulars free. Franklin Institute, 
13, Rochester, N. A 
i 
___ PATENT ATTORNEYS i 
k. YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two free 
“Patent Protection” and ‘‘When and How to 
Invention.’’ Fully explain many interesting 
inventors and illustrate important mechanical 
. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of In- 
form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, forty- 
’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: 
}. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 
Victor Building, Washington, D.C. 
rORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
g your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 


Adams Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 
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DIATE SERVICE!—Better pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll, 25c. One colored or two 
Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 


een reprints only 25c. Special!—Coupon for 8x10 

f gement given with every 25c worth Kodak finish- 
ne Day Service! Details and Film Mailers Free 

rest. American Studios, Dept. 200, LaCrosse, 


Old Violins Wanted 



















ANY MAKE 
Por a Stradivari- 
$60 00 a us. More than 
’ 200 other famous 


makes sell from $150 up to $20,000. 
We buy and pay cash for certain old 
violins. If.you own an old violin this 
may be worth a fortune to you. Send 
25c in coin for list of names and prices. 
:  samnee VIOLIN BUREAU, INC, 
Magerstown, Maryland 
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Your money after 30 
days trial if ARCH-HEELER, 
new scientifically designed sup- 
pert, does not bring miraculous 
foot comfort, lift weak arches, stop 
metatarsal pains, burning callouses, 











30 Day 










corns, back and hip pains caused by 
— Le~—_ y p jelighted! “*‘I FREE 
wouldn't take ‘or mine !’’ says 
user! Order today on No-Risk, TRIAL 







Money-Back Offer. State shoe size. 


ARCH HEELER CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 


“DOES THE RELIGIOUS MAN 
NEED THE CHURCH” 


By Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 
and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 
M. F. DEWSON 
Milton, Mass. 
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Feather weight — No Gagging —_ 
Natura! Taste — Holds etter. 
Singers, Speakers, like the extra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. All 
forms false teeth—by mail cheap. 
Monthly payments. 60 Day Trial. 
Laborateries, P-2 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 
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ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


tressing urinary ailment frequently resulting in 
*EROUS OPERATION. Dr. F. B. Carleton, M. D. 
overed a medicine with specific remedial action, 
many from operation. Particulars on request. E. 
‘\. Carleten, 1430 BR. L Ave., N. W., W nm, D. C. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
\ swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
\ Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


\, P..F WISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, litinois 
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H OUSEHOLD 
Candied Orange Peel 


Orange peels make delicious tidbits 
when candied. For a trial batch the 
only ingredients needed are the skins 
from three oranges, one cup sugar and 
some cold water. 

Best results are obtained when the 
peels are removed in lengthwise 
strips. Cut these-strips into, say, 
half-inch widths and place them in a 
pan of cold water. After bringing the 
water slowly to a boil, drain, cover 
with fresh cold water and cook for 
30 minutes. Drain again, add more 
water and cook until the peels are 
tender. 

After draining a third time, place 
the tender strips in a sirup made from 
the sugar and one-fourth cup cold 
water. Simmer slowly until all the 
sirup has been absorbed by the strips 
or until they are transparent. Finally 
drain on a rack until] the sirup crystal- 
izes; then store in a dry place in a 
tightly covered container for future 
use. 
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Week’s Hints 


q If stove polish is moistened with 
vinegar instead of water the stove will 
have a brighter finish, 

@ Honey that has sugared may be 


melted by placing the container in a 
dish of hot but not boiling water, 


G If the kettle is opened while 
dumplings are cooking they may fall, 
get tough and soggy. 


@ Right temperature for water for 
washing woolens is lukewarm. 








THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 

only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 

Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 

Care ul. May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, 

Salem, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 


roll. 
West- 





colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
Tilinois. _ v 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
den, Utah. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


res: ee —- = 
WANTED—Man to start in business selling widely 

known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Sales way up this year. Largest company 
established 1889. Big earnings. No experience needed 
Write for free particulars. wleigh’s, Box C-1-PAT, 
Preeport, Ill. 


_________SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 








diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building. Chicago. 
RE on 7 SONGWRITERS 
SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for Free Book, 


Guaranteed Plan. 
Indiana. 


Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, 


TOBACCO 


BARGAINS! Choice aged leaf tobacco. Chewing or 
Mellow Smoking. 12 pounds $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Willis Farms, Fulton, Kentucky. 


LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 
PROST-PROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
and all varieties of vegetable plants described in 
Pulwood’s 1939 catalog, containing valuable planting 
and spraying information, also Special emium 
Offers. All plants guaranteed. Get catalog before 
buying plants. Write today for your Free copy 
P. D. Pulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
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HELP STOMACH 
DIGEST FOOD 


Without Laxatives—and You'll Eat 
Everything from Soup to Nuts 


The stomach should digest two pounds of food dally. 
When you eat heavy, greasy, coarse or rich foods or 
when you are nervous, hurried or chew poorly your 
stomach often pours out too much fluid. Your food 
doesn’t digest and you have gas, heartburn, nausea, 
pain or sour stomach. You fee] sick and upset all over. 

Doctors say never take a laxative for stomach pain. 
It is dangerous and foolish. It takes those little black 
tablets called Bell-ans for Indigestion to make the 
excess stomach fluid harmless, relieve distress in no 
time and put you back on your feet. Relief is so quick 
it is amazing and one 25c package proves it. Ask 
for Bell-ans for Indigestion- 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with yearsof ABO 

needless discomfort and 

worry? Try a Brooks 

Automatic Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli- 

ance permits theopening 

to close, yet holds reduc- 

ible rupture securely, 

com fortably—day and 

night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. Correspondence confidential. 


519-6 State St., Marshall, Mich. 





BROOKS COMPANY 





FAISE THEM 









FIRM-FIT Dental Plates 
Made in Our 1 


AS LOW AS $6.75 
Shonald fit perfectly. Workman- 
ship and materia) Guaranteed. 
Teeth made from your personal impression, 
S$ look beautiful. Wear plates 60days if not de- 

lighted with fit and your improved appearance 
aay soteiehosstonctiang, Menty anc yargutee, 

of LOW PRICES. 

catalog Apt} Do it right now! 


FERRIS - GRIGSBY DENTAL LAB., INC. 












Dept. 282, 6217 S. HALSTED ST.CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARTHRITIS 











If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—Artnritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read &@ Book that is informing thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—aAr- 
thritis.””. In simple words this mw *y Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-W Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


FRY THIS FOR 


Too Much Acid 


Read Our Offer DO THIS 


Thousands report relief from Stiff Joints; Sore 
Muscles; Rheumatic Pains; Neuritis; Neu- 








ralgia. 
ladder weak? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn out’? “Acid” 


stomach? “Catch cold” easily? 
No “pep’’? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 46 years The Williams Treatment 
has been helping others to more comfortable days 
and restful nights.. YOU try it! 

We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75c bottle (32 doses) of THE 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with DIET 
and other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No 
c. O. D. Only one bottle given same person, fanilly 
or address. Sold since 1892. 


This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
THE DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RG-Il1 East Hampton, Conn. 


Skin itchy? 












Imagine learning to play a song in a half 
hour! That’s how amazingly simple and 
easy piano instruction has been made in a 
really thrilling book of home study which 
The Publishers Book Service now makes 
available for a fraction of what it cost to 
prepare! 


This method of self-instruction is based 
on the proven fact that most of the world’s 
greatest composers—including the immor- 
tal Richard Wagner—were largely self- 
taught! Think of it! 


And you know what being able to play 
just popular songs on the piano can mean 
to one—not only in self-satisfaction but in 
popularity! Whom do they gather around 
ata party? The piano player! Of course! 


You know yourself what deep emotions 
can be struck by a piano skillfully played! 


Best of all, you'll actually get a lot of 
fun out of learning to play the piano this 
way. For you’re not confined to just a 
lot of tiresome exercises, .You’re actually 
encouraged to learn to play well-known 
songs! 


Now! If you’ve been afraid a book 
like this would cost you $10—or even as 
little as $5—prepare yourself for a big 
surprise! Through The Publishers Book 
Service you can get “Self Instruction in 
the Piano,” by George A. Gibbs, Jr., for 
only $1! It’s a fact! So decide now to 
do what you’ve always wanted to do—to 
blossom out in gatherings by your skill 
on the keyboard! Send the coupon below, 
with $1 in cash or money order. Don’t de- 
lay! Tear the coupon out and mail it now! 


Partial Contents 


Fundamental chords 
Note values 
Harmonizing scales 
Finger numbers 
Arpeggio style 


Photos of chords built 
on every tone 


~ Symbol chart 
Correct hand position 

Waltz or 3% 

Chord charts 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 DOUGLAS STREET, N.E., 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY: 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, 1). | 


{ enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a co 
of SELF INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO by George A. Gibbs, 





